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For the Companion 


THE MOUNTAIN ANGEL. 


Sovereign Angel of the mountains hoary, | 
I have heard thy strong, compelling strain: 
“Come aloft, come up and see the lory, 
O thou dweller on the lowland plain!” 
I have seen thy breeze-blown garme nts, p ARE. 
On the crested ledges, flashing w a 
I have heard thy silver-toned evang: | 
Echoed from aérial height to height! 





So I come to walk in U plands tved | 
Far above the city’s heated strif | 

On some heavenward summit, sha heii drifted, | 
Breathe into me, breathe the breath of life! | 

Bid the silence fall, intense and boundless,— | 
Pause divine in the eternal hymn,- 

Roll its swelling waves, serene and soundiess, 
Over every height and hoilow dim! 


Hang in amber skies the star of even; | 
Open doors of wonder everywher 

Drive the light-filled, chariot-c louds’ through heaven; 
Stir wild currents in this unbreathed air! 

Smite with glory mighty mountain shoulders; 
Fire with sunset-flames their foreheads gr ey: 

Let thy gleams and glooms fall on huge boule ers— 
Drift of glaciers on their age-long way! 


Make the mountains, seers, inspired, commanding, 
Rapt and burning wit their message high! 
Holy prieste in flowing cloud- robes, Standing 
the incense-altars of the sky! 

i = torrents, in the gorges rive: 

ring. ice-cold throu = ne cough ‘ravine; 
Lead to iD acid lakes, sky-blue like heaven, 

the mountain-meadow’s peace between! 


O great Angel, show me all the ¢ 
nging with me through Lt ap favrellings free; 
Rese be pages of the old world’s a 
b pri rimeval, world-old m; 
canal the smiling earth far, far below me, 
Let auroral dawns flush far a 
Pierce for me the heart of all things. 
At the heart of all, Eternal Love 


Mrs. MERRILL E. GATES. 





Show me 


a 7 | 
For the Companion. 


A WRECK ON THE GOODWINS. 


The Rev. Thomas Treanor, chaplain to the 
Seamen’s Missions of Deal, England, has recently 
published a little book of thrilling interest, called | 
‘‘Heroes of the Goodwin Sands.’* It is the 
history of a number of the most interesting 
wrecks and rescues which have taken place upon 
the Goodwin Sands—a fearful shoal, eight miles 
long and four wide, whose recorded history as 
‘a most dreadful gulfe and shippe-swallower” 
extends back to the days of the Saxon Harold. 
Many of these gallant efforts Mr. ‘Treanor 
witnessed. 

Of all which he relates, however, there is 
perhaps none more moving than the story of the 
Auguste Hermann Francke, a Norwegian brig 
cast away in 1886. 

On the evening of the 26th of April, at the | 
close of a day of storm, as the clergyman was 
making his way to the Boatmen’s Rooms for 
evening service he was met by an excited sailor, | 
who cried to him : 

“Come on, sir, quick; there’s a man seen 
running to and fro on the Goodwins!" | 

Hurrying to the shore, he found a crowd of | 
sailors, pilots and life-boatmen gazing with | 
intense interest through a spy-glass. There was 
a new wreck visible upon the sands, they said, 
and something, man or monkey, could be seen 
climbing out of it and running about on the shoal | 
which the ebb had left dry. 

How to reach and rescue this living creature 
was the question. The wind and tide were such | 
that the life-boat, unless a tug could be found to | 
assist her, would be unable to reach the wreck. | 
After discussing every possible alternative it was | 
regretfully decided that there was nothing to be | 
done until the tide turned, which would be at 
half-past ten. 

The hour for service having come, the gathered | 
seamen quietly listened to their chaplain, their | 
suspense and eagerness manifested only in the 
deep-throated fervor of their responses, and the | 
rolling thunder of the voices that united impres- 
sively in singing the old ‘life-boat hymn,” 
“Rescue the Perishing.”’ 

Service over, they rushed for the life-boat, and 
as soon as it was practicable, launched it in the 
pitchy blackness and a raging surf, and put off 
to search the Goodwins. 

Nothing, of course, could be seen of the forlorn 
man; but they sailed feariessly back and forth | 
through the breakers, shouting and searching | 
until it became evident he could not be found. 
Then they anchored in a sheltered bay and waited 
for dawn. 

Morning broke at last, and there, not four 
hundred yards distant, they saw again the wreck 
and the man. They headed the boat toward him 
with encouraging cries, and he ran to meet them, | 
but before he reached them stumbled and fell | 
upon his knees. 

One of the men, with a line around his waist, 
leaped from the boat as they ran her aground | 
and hastened through the surf to his assistance, 
helping him safely past the deadly ‘‘fox-falls,” 
quicksands and pits until at length he was lifted 
into the boat. 

When he could speak he told them there were 
none left but he; indeed, they could see that the | 











| day, the rescued man had remained, with the 
| another, had been swept away shortly after the 
| piteously to the captain—for it was the captain 


who survived—to save him as a great wave swept 


| perch; at low water he had wandered along the 
| sands, searching vainly for the bodies of his crew, 
| which were never found. 


| could scarcely even thank thei. 
|lay his arms on the table and his face on his | 
| arms, sobbing like a child for his comrades, for 


| which held the water in place,” 


| 

familiar cases. 
| ditions a bar of solid steel may be made to float 
| upon it. 


| shot. 


| matter completely filling the space it seems to 


| the range of our figures to express. 


the bubble. 


|. ponds. 


waves roaring below him and foam flying over 
him—alone; for every man of his crew, one after 


vessel struck. 
The last to go was the cabin-boy, who cried 


him away, but a second later was flung back and 
dashed to death against the ship's side. 

While the tide was high the unhappy survivor 
had been obliged to remain upon his perilous 


When at length the life-boat returned to Deal, 
| the whole village, women, children and all, was 
gathered on the shore to welcome her crew and 
| the man they had rescued. 

But the poor Norwegian captain, when they 
brought him indoors to light and warmth, and 
offered him dry garments and refreshing food, 
He could only 


whom help had come too late. 


* 
> 





For the Companion. 


SURFACE TENSION. 


“Robert, why do you suppose the water in that 
glass does not run over ?”’ 

The glass to which the boy's father referred | 
was not only full, but the liquid stood distinctly | 
higher than the brim. Robert shook his head. 

“I’m sure I don’t know, sir,"’ said he. 

His father put a toothpick to the crown of 
water at its edge, when a tiny stream trickled over 
the rim and down the glass. Soon the water 
sank to the level of the brim. 

“By piercing the surface I broke the bond 
said he. 

The surface of water behaves similarly in other 
For instance, under certain con- 





To put this to the test bring a cambric | 
needle and a glass of water, wipe the needle dry, | 
and carefully place it on the water, being sure 
that neither end pierces the surface. It rests 
easily—a floating bar of solid steel. The surface 
bends beneath the wéight of the needle, as 
represented in this imaginary cross-section, but 
does not break. 





But if, in placing the needle, its point goes 
below the surface, it drops to the bottom like 


The surface of water acts like an exceedingly 
thin and brittle film. In a way it seems to be 
separate from the water of which it is but an 
aspect. 

How is this to be explained? The scientific 
men tell us that a drop of water is not a body of 


occupy, but in reality a cloud of separated 
particles called molecules, so small that if one 
drop of water were magnified to. the size of the 
earth, and its molecules magnified proportionally, 
then each molecule would be of the size of an 
orange. ‘The number of these, therefore, in even 
the smallest visible drop would be almost beyond 





‘These molecules are supposed to be in ceaseless 
motion to and fro; and yet, though free from one 
another as the pebbles on a beach, held together, 
like the constellations of the heavens, by mutual 
attraction. 

All masses are thought to be thus unsubstanti- 
ally constituted, even our own bodies. To the 
scientific imagination, bodies, clouds, and muscles 
are all alike made up of such particles as form 


| shining mist! | 


Because of ‘‘surface tension’’ the needle, care- 
fully piaced on the water filling the tumbler, does 
not sink. The term ‘‘surface tension’? means the 
holding together of the surface molecules. They | 
are so attracted towards one another in every 
direction that they have the effect of an exceed- 
ingly fine and tense rubber covering to the water. 

The action of surface tension on water is to be 
further observed in the behavior of water spilled 
on a dusty floor. The drops do not stick to, or 
wet the wood, but roll along like marbles. Here | 
tiie surface-film is strong enough to overcome, to 
some extent, the force of gravity, and pull the 
drops up into more or less spherical forms, the 
smallest being almost perfectly round. | 

Blow a soap bubble until it is almost ready to | 
fly off. Then remove the clay-pipe from your 
mouth and you shall see the bubble flatten down, | 
| driving the air before it through the stem of the 
pipe. This is due to the tension of the surface of 


This phenomenon of surface tension has been 
made subservient to the uses of living things. 
Nearly all have seen some of the various aquatic 
insects that live upon the surface of streams and 
For instance, there are the “skaters,” 
| an expressive name which hits the fact. 

Notice a skater’s feet. Each one depresses the 


wreck was fairly burst open and empty, no one | water where it rests, but does, not break entirely 
part of her remaining to which a man might cling | through the slippery film upon which he glides, 
save one small platform, ten feet above her deck. | the summer day long,—in blissful ignorance of 





Upon this, through two terrible nights and a‘ molecules and tension. 


R. G. Leavitt. 
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FOR BOYS. 
Suits and Overcoats. 
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Hats and Caps... 


FOR GIRLS. 


Dresses & Garments. 
Hosiery, Underwear . 
Trimmed Hats... . 
A Large Assortment especially selected for 
School Wear, and at 
Very Moderate Prices. 


Boylston St. and Park Sq., 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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Black Silks 


WHICH NOW INCLUDES ALL 


THE LATEST WEAVEsS. 


These silks have stood the test with us of | 
several months’ sale, without one single com- | 


plaint, and are the only silks sold in, Boston 
accompanied by a Manufacturer’s Guarantee 





On Your Return from 


World’s 


Your Clothing Will Need 


FRESHENING. 


Send to us to be cleansed or dyed and made to look like new. 


LEWANDO'S 


The 


Fair 


French Dyeing and 
Cleansing Estab. 
MAIN OFFICE, 
17 Temple Place, 
Boston, Mass., 

w. G. A, 


Largest in America. 


Established 1829. 








Our 


“KNOCKABOUT” 


(Sizes 4 to 14 years.) 


School and Play Suit for Lads. 


"a 


Is a true exponent of what the term 
*¢ Knockabout’’ viz : — Tensile 
strength, stability, firmness and tenacious- 





means, 


ness of material, combined with colors that 
do not show dirt, and allow the suit to be 
handled with impunity during school or 
play, as it takes care of itself and does not 
require constant patching, cleansing and 
mending. 

Our ‘‘Knockabout”’ suit is gotten up to 
resist hard and unremitting usage. The 
name ‘*Knockabout”’ is original with us, 





For Absolute Purity of Fibre, 
Perfect Durability of Color 
and Faultless Wear. 


SAMPLES SENT TO ANY ADDRESS. 
214 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 

















Is a “Healing Wonder.” 

It Cures 
Eczema. 
Chafing. 
Pimples. 

| Itching. 

| Salt Rheum. 





Burns. 
Sunburn. 
Tender Feet. 
Infant Chafing 
and all 
Inflammation. 
Send tour cents in stamps for Sample and Book. 
Sold by Druggists. 50 cents per Box, or by post. 
COMFORT POWDER CO., Hartford, Conn. 


Comfort Soap for Hands, Face and Complexion. 











| being our own idea and copyright, and the 
| cloth used in the manufacture of the suits is 

| subjected to the most rigorous examination 
‘and test for purity of fibre, strength of 

| weave, and careful blending of its non- 


| soiling and non-fading colors before we 


allow a yard of it to be cut. 
The suit is substantially trimmed with 
tough and durable linings, threads, etc. 
The seams are double stitched and stayed 
| with tape, rendering them impossible to rip. 
The trousers are fitted with our patent 
“Cavalry” or double knee, and extra pieces 


accompany each suit. 
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en 





Use 
It is Antiseptic, Emollient and Curative. 25 cts. a cake. 
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|7oo Pairs 11-4 (72x82 inches) White Blankets. 


KETS. 


Strictly All Wool. 


Blue or Pink Borders. 


$6.00, REGULAR PRICE $9.00. 


400 Colored Mitcheline Quilts. 


Red, Salmon, 
$2.00, 


These are both parts Ma lots bought for cash in the very worst of the money 
If the goods are not satisfactory when 


splendid goods at very low prices. 
return them at OUR EXPENSE. Send for Catal 


Very Finest Quality. Blue, Pink, 


Nile, Yellow. 


REGULAR PRICE $3.00. 
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ou may 


ou get t 
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gue of s, Quilts, Sheets and Pillow 
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Salt used in everything we eat. 


ht, therefore, be pure. 
salt you use pure? 


is a pure salt. 


One only. 
WORCESTER SALT. 


You must use it. 


It costs no more. 


Boston Office, 
103 State St. 
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For the Companion. 


OLIVE GREEN. 


IN Five CHAPTERS.— CHAPTER V. 
How She Arranged It. 


Upon the departure of Tom and Jabez after 
breakfast Olive Green had the true housekeeper’s | 
sense of satisfaction at the men being out of the | 
way, and the house all free for her labors in| 
setting to rights the evidences of long neglect | 

But before getting to that work she gave atten- | 
tion to Alf's needs. She would bring the measles 
“out” thoroughly—on that she had her mind 
made up, and when Olive’s mind was made up, | 
it was with a strong determination. 

She proceeded, with’ the woman's delight in 
doctoring, to brew for her patient a stock of 
saffron tea. While it was simmering in the pot | 
she washed the dishes, 
and was about to put 
them away in the kitch- 
en cupboard when she 
saw that the appearance 
of the shelves could be 
much improved. 

“Such shelves!"’ said 
Olive. They were cov- 
ered with half-empty 
cans, the heels of five 
bags of fine salt, papers 
with remnants of pep- 
per, a forgotten package 
of rice, and all the litter 
of a neglected cupboard. 

She scrubbed the 
shelves, covered them 
with newspapers, neatly 
scalloped at the edges. 
and then arranged what 
was worth saving upon 
them, and threw the rest 
away. Having next 
ranged the dishes in 
apple-pie order, she con- 
templated her perform- 
ance with pleasure for 
a few seconds. 

Olive went quickly 
through the lower 
rooms. There was work 
for a week on the dirty 
floors, the dingy win- 
dows, the streaky cur- 
tains, the rusty stoves, 
the general neglect and 
confusion. Her house- 
wifely spirit rose at the 
prospect of bringing neatness and order and | 
cleanliness out of the chaos—but what was the 
task demanding immediate attention? Ah' the | 
cream still standing m the churn! Olive first | 
stirred her saffron tea, then seized the crank and 
went at butter-making with a will. 

‘‘ Loppety-ploppety-ploppety-loppety-plop!” went 
the churn. 

Alf, lying in his room, listened to the noise 
without any vexation. Feverish as he was, he 
still liked to hear the girl's activity. It promised 
him rest, freedom from the dreary drudgery of | 
the kitchen, time to go about in the fields and | 
gain strength by helping a little in the coming | 
harvest, relief from the misery of feeling that | 
Tom was in a state of almost constant irritation | 
at the bad cooking and dirt and disorder. 

‘‘Loppety-ploppety-ploppety "’ Alf thought he 
had never heard more cheerful music. To that 
sound he went to sleep. Olive had given the 
butter its first washing before the sick boy opened | 
his eyes. 

‘*How quiet the house is'’’ thought Alf. 
I can just hear her stirring. I wonder what she’s 
doing now? Hello'—what's happened to the 
room ?"” . | 

It had been “tidied’’ and decorated, that was | 
all. A profuse array of mallow and old-maid | 
pinks, yellow and white daisies from the field by | 
the house, and briers from ‘mother's bush’ in 
the neglected garden, had been set on top of the | 
low chest of drawers by the sick boy's bed. 

The strong light of late forenoon did not now | 
pour in, but was softened by the dark paper blind | 





“But 





from the floor where he had thrown them. The 
rug had been pulled straight on the floor. 

The ‘‘clutter’’ on top of the chest of drawers 
had been removed and a clean white cover, 
quickly washed, dried and ironed, was spread 
under the flowers. His looking-glass had been 
cleaned, and his two chairs seemed to stand just 
where chairs should be. 

An inexplicable air of neatness and freshness 
pervaded the poor apartment. And in the kitchen 
a low voice sang, and stopped, and sang, and 
sang again the familiar strain of 


I’m a pilgrim and I’m a stranger, 
I can tarry, I can tarry but a night. 

Alf felt mightily soothed and comforted, and 
said to himself, ‘‘Now we're beginning to live 
again. Poor mother'd be glad. Wasn’t it good 
that smart girl came.”’ j 

Just then he heard the heavy feet of men 
coming up the walk through the neglected garden. 


only brother. There's nothing in my heart for 
you except only love. But forgive isn’t all there 
is. I've got some kind of sense. You haven't 
had enough of the sea yet to go back and settle 
down to farming.” 

“Yes, I have had enough of it,”’ said Jack. 


“IT sh’ll need a big lot of convincing,’ said 
Olive. “The thing is, are you able to do it? 


But what's the use of talking now? Dinner's 
waiting. Sit right down, Mr. Wallis. My! 
Jack, I'm glad to see you safe ashore. Sit down 
Mr. Wallis has invited you. I’ve hired here.” 

“Oh, but you'll come with me,"’ persisted Jack. 

‘There's others beside yourself to be taken into 
account, mind that,” said the girl, firmly. ‘But 
we'll talk when there's no eating to be done. 
Will you take a cup of tea?’ 

Alf chuckled. It was made clear to him that 
Olive had a mind of her own. He lay still, 
listening to the clatter, clatter, clatter of knives, 


The Conference over Her Future. 


Olive's low singing stopped. He could hear her 
walk swiftly from the kitchen to the front door. 
Then she cried excitedly: ‘‘Jack' Why, Jack! 
Oh, you've come back safe. I'm so glad.” 

“Yes, it's me, Olive,”’ cried a strange voice, 
and Alf was sure that the owner of it was kissing 
the hired girl. The boy's spirit rose rebelliously 
against the surmise. But he lay still. Then he 
heard Jabez : 

“It's kind o° good to see ‘em, anvhow, aint it, 
Tom?” 

“Yes, it is,” said ‘Tom. ‘I say, you'll want to 
have a talk with your sister, Mr. Green. I'll be 
back when she calls dinner. ‘Toot the horn for 
me, will you?” 

“I guess vou'd better consider vou've heard 
it,’ said Olive, in a business-like tone. ‘‘Dinner's 
ready. Walk right in. Jack and I can talk 
while you're eating.”’ 

“Oh, he'll sit right down with us,” said Tom 
“I'll hurry; he can stop here with you and talk | 
later. He says he’s bound to take vou away, 
Miss Green, so I s’pose there's no other way 

‘He does. does he?" said Olive. 

Alf liked the inflection. It seemed to him to 
signify as much as, “I guess Jack doesn't know 
what's m my mind.” 

“Aint vou going to make up your mind to 
forgive me, Olive?’ said Jack. 

“Do vou expect me to make up my mind to be 
grateful for being left all alone with a farm on 
my hands?" asked Olive, sharply. *‘Do you 
suppose I'm going back right away with you, to 
have you running off the next time the notion 


brought from the sitting-room and pinned tempo- | takes you? Am I out of my senses? Well, | 
rarily and noiselessly over the glaring window. | don’t think | am, Jack.” 


Alf's clothes no longer hung higgledy-piggledy 
on the wall. He lifted his head and saw that his 
socks and cowhide boots had been taken away 


“Sho, Olive' I won't ever do so again. I'll 
stay by ve—honest, I will. You'll forgive me?” 
“Oh, I'll forgive you all right. Yon’re my 


forks, plates, cups and saucers. After Jabez had 
heaved the contented sigh of a half-full man, 
Tom said: ‘How's my brother, Miss Green ?”’ 

‘“‘Better'n you'd expect, I guess. The measles 
aint going to be very bad. He's been sleeping 
nicely nearly all the forenoon. I went up there 
and fixed things a bit, but he never stirred. 
Saffron tea’s ready for him when he wakes. 
Now if you're all easy enough to wait a bit U'll go 
and see him before I bring on your pie.” 

“Pie! Cracky'’ said Jabez, with his mouth 
full of something else. 

Alf closed his eves and waited 
her softly entermg his room. 


Soon he heard 
She came to the 


bedside. Alf cunningly stirred, but did not open 
his eyes. At that she put her hand very gently 
on his forehead. The sick boy had not heen 
caressed since his mother died The touch 


seemed to melt his heart. He opened his eves 
and whispered 

“Say, Olive, don’t go away and leave us. | 
was listening. ° 

“You were? Well, vou're a sly one—pretend- 
ing to be asleep!*’ He looked at her as if 
rebuked ‘‘There—there,”’ she said, gently. *‘I 


aint a bit put out. I'd like to nurse you well 


again. Now 1 m going to give you your saffron 
tea 


She lifted Alf’s head, placed another pillow 
under it, drew the sheet up around his shoulder, 
and said, ‘‘Here now; take vour medicine like 
aman. I’m your doctor.” 

“I wish you'd say you won't go.” said Alf, 
when he had obeyed. He held her cool wrist in 
his feverish hands and looked pleadingly at her. 

“We'll see. I’m not one to make promises 
before I know how all is. It’s only right I should 
hear what Jack's got to say for himself.” 


| Alf heard Jabez speak a hoarse word of glee. 





| 
| 


Back she went again to the kitchen, and soon | 


“Dried apple-pie’s good enough for me. Well, 
I swan, if it aint pie! I aint eat not to say a real 
pie sence Mrs. Wallis was took. Tom, if you 
aint right glad I put in that advertisement, you 
aint no ‘count 't all.” 

“Well, I give in, Jabez," said Tom, heartily. 
“T admit your head’s older and longer’n mine. 
Mother said I'd ought to ask your advice. 
in—but she’s going away soon."’ 

“She aint going away!"’ cried Alf 
room. 

**Who's that there ? 
whoever you be!"" 

“Finished ? 
you?” 


I give 
from his 


She's coming with me, 
cried Jack Green. 
Don't want any more pie, any of 
said Olive. ‘All right, then. Now I'll 
talk to you men straight about this thing. My! 
Aint I stuck up, finding myself in such demand! 
You come right out here in the vard, Jack Green 
you that didn't value me enough last year to 
stav by me—me, that 
Mr. Wallis didn’t want 
round only last night. 
Stuck up's no word 
for my feelings! Come 
along, Jack, if you've 
vot anything special to 
tell me, that is—and 
then I'll talk to Mr. 
Wallis.” 

“Ll believe I'm sure to 
die of these measles if 
1 aint doctored right!" 
called Alf as faintly as 
he could, and yet be 
sure that his plaintive- 
ness reached Olive. Tom 
laughed. Sodid Olive. 

You lie right still in 
Alf, or else I'll 
give vou no more doc- 
toring'*’ she called out. 
“I'll not stay to be 
disobeyed by any sick 
boy, mind that!"’ 

“Yes, you stay in 
hed, Alf!’ eried Jabez. 
“You'll die eating your 
own cooking if she 
goes."* 

“I d'no as 


hed, 


I've got 
anything so special that 
I can't say it right out 
here,” Jack. “I 
aint afraid to say be- 
fore all the world that 
I’m ashamed of myself, 
leaving you up there 
in Vermont all alone. 
Only I always had my mind set on going to sea— 
just once. That was the way of it.” 

“T guess you haven't got your mind unset off 
it yet,’ said Olive. ‘You'll be just as bad when 
you get back to regular work again.” 

“No, I won't. I've learned the good of solid 
land to walk on. If you'll come right back to 
the old farm, I'll stick by you good, Olive. Aint 
I vour only brother?” 

“Yes, and you were my 
much a year ago. Aint I the only sister you’ve 
got in the world? And didn’t you leave me 
alone? Glad as I ain to see you back safe, | 
won't be cast off twice. You've got to prove 
vourself alone, Jack, or else —”’ 

“Sakes alive'’’ groaned Jack. ‘What's the 
use of me going back there alone? I'll start off 
to sea and come back no more.”’ 

“There you are—threatening ' Didn't I say 
you weren't decided against the sea? What'd it 
be like after awhile if things on the farm didn't 
suit vou again? But that isn’t all. Here's Mr. 
Wallis. I’ve hired to him for a any- 
how.”* 

‘He'll let you out of the bargain,”’ 


said 


only brother just as 


month, 


said Jack. 


‘‘He said he would if she wanted it bad,”’ said 
Jabez. 
“Well, that was fair talking,” said Olive. 


But what if I don't 
There's a sight of 


“Thank you, Mr. Wallis 
feel like going right away ? 
work for a girl here.” 

“If you'd stay'’’ said Tom, eagerly. 
“I'll give you wages. ‘"Tisn’t likely the place’ll 
ever see a girl smart as you areagain. Just look 
what von'’ve done since you came—in one morn- 
ing' Why, the house looks as it did ir poor 
mother’s time' And the dinner you got up out 
of nothin’, "most!"’ 

“Oh, that isn’t half!’’ cried Alf, entering the 


only 


aoe ye 
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room with blazing eyes and flushed cheeks. | before his probation was over he had found a wife| She had said always that she would give her | as she made her way back to the first floor, still 
money to the one that prospered, thus raising no | depending upon the maid to tell her where to go. 


‘Have you seen her butter yet? I haven't, but 
I'll bet it’s good.”’ 

‘Now, Alf,"’ said Olive, gently, ‘“‘you'll make 
vourself sick. You're disobeying your doctor, 
too.”’ 

‘IT want you to stay on,” said Alf. 

She whispered something in his ear. Alf 
instantly went back to his room, undressed again, 
lay down, and looked as happy as a sick boy 
could. 

‘What, you churned besides all else ?’’ cried 
Tom, removing the scrim cloth from the big 
wooden bowl in which the butter waited for 
further working. 

“Well, I swan!" said Jabez. ‘‘Why, she'll be 
a fortune to a man in butter alone, Tom Wallis !’’ 

“But she's coming right along with me now!”’ 
cried Jack, more and more eager to carry off a 
sister so much valued among strangers. 

“Now I'm going to settle this business right 
away, and then it'll be settled,” said Olive. ‘“‘You 
men sit down and hear me. That's right. Now 
no interrupting. 

‘First and foremost,’’ she went on, addressing 
her brother, ‘“‘what do you expect you could do 
on the farm in July ?” 

Jack's face fell. 

‘Second and next,"’ she proceeded, ‘‘the farm's 
rented. I rented it on shares to those French- 
Canadians —the Larocques, you'll remember. 
D'’ye think they're going to turn out and give 
you the standing crop ?”’ . 

Jack looked blankly at her. 

“No,” she went on, briskly; ‘the Larocques 
can’t be disturbed till they've got the last of their 
crop in. Well, s'pose you go up in the fall; 
what's to keep us all winter ?’’ 

“I’ve got two hundred dollars right here,’’ said 
Jack, hauling out a roll of bills. 

“Well, you've got some sense left, I’m glad to 
see,"’ she said. ‘You've saved your wages pretty 
well. But what's the use of wasting the money ? 
You'll want it all in the spring, and you won't 
have any if we start in again this fall. But that 
isn’tall. I've got to test you. You can just go 
up and board with the Larocques.’’ 

Jack groaned. 

Yes, you'll do what I say, or you'll see me no 
more working for you at the old place. You'll 
go right up and board with them, and | hope 
you'll think about my cooking then, and I don't 
know but what you'll have reason to. You'll go 
there and get right into the wood-lot and make 
cord-wood. 

‘*’Taint the right time of year, Olive.” 

“Of course | know that. But the wood will 
sell all the same if you do have a time making tt. 
Then you'll be earning your living there till 
winter, and the same right through till spring. 
If you prove yourself that way I'll come back, I 
guess; but | make no promises.” 

«That's all you care about me!’’ moaned Jack. 

“Care about you! Don’t be whining. Is a 
man to act to suit himself, and as if he: hadn’t a 
duty in the world, and yet expect to find other 
folks just as accommodating as he pleases? I’m 
doing well by you. You haven't learned your 
Igsson yet. 

“‘Now, then,’’ she continued, turning to ‘Tom. 
‘“‘What about you, Mr. Wallis? I can see you've 
got a temper, but I guess I'm not scared of that. 
You've got a sick brother, too. Alf's a boy I've 
taken to, poor little fellow! I'm going to fetch 
out those measles, anyhow, before | go. Then 
he's in need of rest. You've been thinking, 
Mr. Wallis, that you did everything round here 
because Alf wasn't able to do much. But.those 
that’re strong and able don't think how hard it is 
for those that are sick and feeble to do anything 
at all. 

“Well, I'm taking a libert¥ in scolding. But 
you'll not hear a cheep from me after I’ve done 
this bit of talking. I've got to show you all how 
I look at the situation. 

*“Jack,’’ she turned to her brother, ““Mr. Wallis 
is needing a hired girl the worst way. He's got 
a crop to be saved, and he's got a sick boy here 
that needs nothing so much as nothing to do and 
plenty of good food and rest. I was ded here—I 
feel it was a leading. I see my duty right here. 
Besides that, you haven't learned your lesson. 
I’m going to stay a month, anyhow. Are youall 
suited ?"’ 

“Lam!” cried Tom, joyfully. 

‘*Me, too!’’ screamed Alf from his bed. 

‘*Best thing ever I did—sending that advertise- 
ment!’’ said Jabez. 

“Well, IL s'pose I’ve got to be suited,” said 
Jack, “but it’s kind of hard to be left alone. 
Not but what you're in the right of it, Olive."’ 

“T am'’’ she said, decidedly. ‘Yes, I know 
it’s kind of hard to be left alone. I knew it a 
year ago when you left me for a ship. But we 
won't talk any more about it. Now I've got my 
housework to ‘tend to, and the hay's waiting in 
the field." 

So Tom and Jabez turned away in great con- 
tentment, Alf lay back on his pillows smiling, 
and Jack sat watching his sister washing the 

dishes. 

He knew it was useless to try to persuade her 
after her determination had been taken, but they 
talked affectionately, and she kissed him over 
and over again, and cried when he went away 
that night, bound for the Vermont farm. Then 


she returned, calm and helpful, to her duties as 
‘hired girl.’ 


| who both weaned him from his love of the sea 

and was able to bear her share of the burden of 
| carrying on the Vermont farm. 

Olive kept her promise not to use her plain- | 

| speaking tongue in scolding. By her activity she 

| fully justified Tom’s determination to employ her, | 
| and by her sweet disposition and dignity she set | 
| him such a good example that he learned to curb | 
| his temper. The farm was prosperous, and Alf 
| became strong enough to resume his studies. He 
is now a rising lawyer in Boltby. 

Maria Lovise Poo. 
The End. 
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SOUL GROWTH. 


How does the soul grow? Not all in a minute; 

Now it may lose ground, and now it may win it; 

Now it resolves, and again the will faileth; 

Now it rejoiceth, and now it bewaileth; 

Fed by discouragements, taught by disaster, 

So goes it forward, now slower, now faster, 

Till, all the pain past, and failures made whole, 

It is full grown, and the Lord rules the soul. 
Selected. — Susan Coohdge. 
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For the Companion. 


THE ONE THAT PROSPERED. 


“Whichever one of them prospers, he is to get 
my money.” 

The “Hoover boys” remembered well that their 
rich aunt, Miss Hoover, had said this when they 
were quite little fellows, and came to live with 
her in order to attend the private school in the 
town of Wytheville. They regarded Miss Hoover 
| with awe even before they saw her, and her 
piercing black eyes made a lasting impression 
upon them as they stood in her presence on the 
first night of their arrival. 

“[ will do my part by them equally,” Miss 
Hoover had said, prior to the invitation that the 
boys should come to her and be educated. “They 
shall start in life with the same chances. If they 
both prosper, well and good; but I’ll not throw 
money away.” 

After the boys had been with Miss Hoover for | 
about three weeks, they both came to the conclu- 
sion that it was hardly possible for them to share | 
the almighty dollars. One or the other would get 
all—it must be a race. 

“Richard will have lots of money, anyway,” said 
Bob to himself. “I wish | knew what I ought to 
do.” 

The old lady smiled grimly when she saw Bob | 
deposit five cents of his weekly allowance in his | 
little bank on the diniig-room mantel. The bottom | 
of Richard’s bank, which was beside Bob’s, must | 
be pretty well covered with nickels and dimes, | 
thought Miss Lloover. 

“Take care of the pennies, and the pounds will | 
take care of themselves,” said she in an awful | 
voice, three days after Bob’s deposit in the bank. | 
The piercing black eyes were on Bob’s abashed | 
face as she waved the bank to and fro without a 
sound. 

“I got sticking-plaster with it for Harry Burga- | 
naut’s head,” said the boy, apologetically. “He 
slipped on the ice just two squares from here, and 
none of the boys had any money.” 

“And you had so much?” 

“I—I only had five cents.” 

“Was Richard with you?” 

“Yes’m.” 

“Did Richard offer to run home and get any of 
his money? Richard could have afforded it better 
than you. If Harry Burganaut’s head needed a 
sticking-plaster, Harry Burganaut’s father was 
the person to buy that sticking-plaster, not Bob 
Hoover.” 

It was then that Bob gave up his dream of heir- 
ship. But all that was long ago. It seemed ages | 
and ages ago to Bub and Richard, bearded men | 
and the heads of families. Perhaps it did not seem | 
quite so long ago to Miss Hoover. 
It is strange how some people can be little old | 
women for half a lifetime. To the inhabitants of 
Wytheville Miss Hoover had looked the same for 
thirty years, neat and prim and little and old. 

It was only Miss Hoover herself who noticed 
any change. She knew that she walked a little 
more slowly than she had done thirty years ago, 
that she felt aches and pains unfelt by her then, 
and that her hands trembled if she kept too 
steadily at her knitting. 

She sat one day with her hands in her lap beside 
her knitting. She was making up her mind for a 
great undertaking. a visit to those boys who had 
slept and eaten under her roof twenty-five years 
before. 

She had kept herself away from her relatives, 
and she had let them understand from the very 
beginning that if ever she wanted their presence 
she would let them know. 

“I could have the lot of them if I whistled,” she 
said, a trifle contemptuously; and yet how very, | 
very angry the old lady would have been against 
any one who would dare not to respond to the 
whistle. 

It seemed hard to realize that twenty five years 
had passed since the full bank and the empty 
bank, poor Bob Hoover’s bugbear, had stood side 
by side on the dining-room mantel. The rich rela- 
tive, true to her intention, had started the boys in 
life. She had asked permission to do this thing 
just as she had asked permission to educate her 
nephews, and the permission had been gladly and 
quickly granted. 

She had sneered a little both at the gladness and 
the promptness of the replies to her letters; but 
oh, how she would have sneered and how bitter 
and reviling she would have been if either the 
gladness or the promptness had been lacking! 
She started Richard into life as a merchant and 
Bob as a doctor, and she had not seen them since, 
for she had not whistled. 

Miss Hoover looked at her wrinkled hands until 
they trembled under the intensity of her gaze. | 
“Well, I can’t live forever,” she murmured; and 

then she quite made up her mind to visit “the 











Bob’s face reddened. | 








Did Olive ever rejoin her brother? No; for 


boys.” 





| set to it.” 


| relation. 


false hopes. She believed that either a man or a 


| woman could prosper in this world if 


she had invested prudently in land and stock; she 
had bought and sold at proper times. She was a 
woman who laughed “luck” to scorn. 


| No, she would never have known Richard; and 


“the mind was yet she might have guessed that he would have 
She herself had commenced on a little; | grown into just such a prosperous, smiling gentle- 


| man. 


She did not see the children until the following 
day. Their mother gave them a look as they came 


“Why, some people would call me lucky!” she into the room, but the pretty little girl with the 
exclaimed. “I who have worked hard for every | brown curls giggled convulsively, and the great- 
| aunt felt sure that the child was laughing at her 


cent, and carefully laid it by.” 
There was a sort of prosperity, however, to 


which Miss Hoover was violently opposed, the | 
| account of the little girl’s laugh. 


prosperity which would not bear investigation. 
“Tf I’m told a man’s rich, and for special reasons 


| itis my business to know that man is rich, then I 


want a look at the books.” 
Miss Hoover made this announcement to her 


| knitting-needles before she laid them down in her 


lap to think. She clicked them when she uttered 
the words. So it was to get a look at the books 
that the boys’ rich relative determined to pay them 
a visit. 

There is more or less excitement in preparing 
for any visit, but to a person who had not left 
home since she was a girl the excitement was 
intense. If it had not been for the stern sense of 
duty actuating the proceeding, the trip would 
never have been taken. 

In the first place, Miss Hoover’s dressmaker 
wanted to show the people in the city that she 
understood the styles just as well as they did. 
She stiffened up her customer, and flounced and 
beribboned her to her heart’s desire. 

“T tell you, Helena Simpson, I’m oli!” cried the 
sufferer, appealingly. But Miss Simpson was 
without mercy. 

“You don’t want to look like you come from the 
country,” she said. 

“No!” snapped the victim; “but no more do I 
want to resemble a fool.” 

“You won’t look like nary fool when I get through 
with you,” declared Miss Simpson, positively. 

“Remember I’m ‘’most eighty,” said the rich 





woman, tremulously. 

“I tell you, Miss Hoover, all the dresses is made 
fancy. You’d feel funny if you wasn’t in the 
style.” 

“Show me the fashion-plate,” insisted the suf. | 
ferer, and Miss Simpson produced her “latest | 
number” reluctantly. 

“None of ’em don’t look old,” she said. “They 
never get to be near eighty in the fashion-plates.”’ 

“Well, thank God, I’ve still got my black silk and 
my cap,” said Miss Hoover, piously, “and if you 
go to putting any fancy touches on my travelling 


| dress, why, I tell you right here, Helena Simpson, 


I won’t wear it.” | 

So, although Miss Simpson heaved a sigh, the | 
travelling dress was left plain enough. It was a | 
little too short, perhaps, but the rich old lady 
looked very trig as she stepped off the car at the 
city and gave her directions to a cabman. 

She had written to the boys, telling them of her | 
contemplated visit. She had said in her letter that 
she was getting old, and naturally would like to | 
see them once more; but they needn’t feel it 


incumbent upon them to sit down and cover a} 


| 
| 


gown. 
She was timid before Richard’s children on 


Miss Hoover’s visit was four days old when she 
acknowledged to herself that she would never 
dare ask Richard Hoover to let her look at the 
books; for which purpose she had travelled four 
hundred miles. 

“And what would be the use of looking at the 
books—don’t I know he’s prospered?” she said, 
with a sigh. 

The first doubt that came into her mind was 
early the next morning, when she saw Richard 
for a half-hour in the cozy breakfast-room, and 
announced her intention of leaving that day. His 
face wore a frown instead of its usual placid, 
smiling expression, and he spoke rapidly and 
irritably : 

“It’s all very well to be rich, Aunt Susanna, you 
and I both know that, but I tell you it’s a pity that 
there isn’t a certain altitude beyond which a man 
couldn’t get. I'd like to have reached the altitude 
and have some time and some money, too, to bestow 
on other things. You'll find Bob poor and happy. 
I go around to see him sometimes. You’ll find him 
surrounded by his children; you’ll find his wife 
adoring him.” 

Richard laughed; and then he rang the bell for 
the breakfast to be brought in, and laughed again, 
and said that money, after all, was a good thing, 
and a powerful thing, and making it kept a man 
from worrying. 

Miss Hoover went around to Bob’s that after- 
noon. He lived in a better house than she had 
supposed. She was astonished to find everything 
so nice, and she was astonished also to discover 
that she preferred merely nice things to the 
luxuries of life. 

The wife who adored Bob did not come sweeping 
in upon her in silken robes, but for all that she 
thought Bob had made a good choice in a wife. 
The children were a little awed at her. That 
was because she was rich; and she understood 
thoroughly how riches could awe. She liked Bob's 
wife and children from the start; and when she 
looked into Bob’s happy face that evening, as he 
stood grasping her hand in hearty welcome, she 
Was sorry that he hadn’t been the one that pros 
pered. 

She was sorry, too, to leave at the end of the 
four days; but there were no account-books here to 
look at. She was aware of that when she came, 
and by leaving at te end of the four days she was 
treating the two boys alike. 

Miss Hoover had never realized how lonely she 
was until she got back to Wytheville and her 
lonely life. The neighbors said that her visit to 


couple of pages, begging her to name the day and | town hadn’t cheered her a bit. 


the hour, so that they could be on hand to meet 
her at the station. She would choose her own | 
time, and she wasn’t too old to direct a cabman or | 
to make a will. 

She still had an authoritative tone tor the boys. | 


But she would have been very angry indeed if | 


| they hadn’t both sat down and written off the | 
| couple of pages contrary to her directions, telling 


her how glad they would be to see her, and that 
she had better reconsider her decision, and allow 
them to meet her. 

“Very glad indeed; I expect so!” sniffed Miss 
Hoover, putting the second letter back in its 
envelope. ‘But I’ll choose my own day.” 

She was perfectly sure that Richard Hoover had 
prospered. She said to herself as she was jumbled 
over the cobblestones, that the boy had the 
making of a man in him, but the magnificence of 
the house at which the cab drew up startled 
her. As she made her way up the dark, polished 
steps she was conscious of. two feelings, one 
that her travelling dress was too short, the other 
of thankfulness that dressmakers didn’t fashion 
gloves. 

A servant in livery answered the bell, and Miss 
Hoover felt a strange timidity upon her as she | 
gave her name and, following the man’s order, | 
“stepped into the reception-room.” 

“Richard will be down at the store,” she solilo- | 





She was sitting in her customary place ‘one day 
knitting, when she clicked her needles and let the 
stocking fallin her lap. Some neighbors had just 
gone out. She had been telling them of Richard's 
grand house and the servants. They had opened 
their eyes at the mention of the butler and the 
maid. But she was not thinking of Richard as she 
clicked her needles and dropped the stocking in 
her lap. 

A lump had risen in her throat, her eyes were 
dim; she was homesick. She saw again in imagi- 
nation the five little banks sitting in a row on the 
mantel in Bob’s sitting-room, and Bob was pointing 
them out to her, half-laughing as he explained 
that they were trying to bring the children up 
with economical views. 

Bob did not know that she had been let, by one 
of his children, into a tremendous secret—how 
the money in the five banks was to be put together 
at Christmas to buy papa a new overcoat 

“Because doctors have to be so awful particular 
about their dress,” said Bob’s oldest daughter, 
“and mamma says that papa’s coat is beginning to 
get shabby.” 

Then one evening Bob came into the room, still 
in his shabby overcoat, and looked first at the 
banks and then at the children clamoring about 


| him. 


“Who wants to give a Christmas gift a little 


quized. “I suppose I shall have to meet his wife, before time?” he asks. “It is a case in which 


first.” 


And then what was this strange thing she was | who dreads the almshouse. 


| public charity will not answer, a poor old woman 


She has not very long 


wishing?—that she had named the day or else | to live. I thought my little people would like to 


gone around to Bob’s! 
A rustle of silken robes announced the coming 
of Richard’s wife, and the little old aunt stood up 


keep her from the almshouse.” 


“But the overcoat?” said little Bob. 
“Overcoat? Why, this is a very fine overcoat 


and rubbed her hands nervously one over the | Has your mother been telling tales on my over 


other. 

“Miss Hoover, that is Richard’s Aunt Susanna,” | 
said Richard’s wife, stooping and kissing the old 
lady lightly on the cheek. 

“He was at my house when he was a boy,” 
explained Miss Hoover. 

“Oh, yes,” said Richard’s wife, and then she 
laughed. “I don’t suppose you would know him | 
now. You will see him at dinner. But I mustn’t | 
keep you here, I must let you get rid of your 
travel-stains.”’ 

A severe trial awaited Miss Hoover in the pretty 
front room on the second story. Her trunk was 
there before her, and the maid accompanying her 
evidently meant to stay and help her change her 
attire. She had intended to get rid of her travel- 
ling dress, of course, but not right away, and she | 
had never once thought of the maid. 

Then once more she wished she was at Bob’s, | 
where she could put on her old silk and her cap 
and feel perfectly at home; yes, and more than 
that, where she could feel as if she were the rich 
She was so sure that Bob hadn’t pros- 
pered. 


| poor dying creature. 


| coat?” 


So the money in the five banks went to save the 
old woman from the almshouse. 

And, strange to say, the money for the overcoat 
was not wanting. It put in an appearance the 
very next day in the shape of a good-sized fee, 
unexpectedly paid. 

“An unexpected fee,” said Bob’s wife, “but we 
are so lucky, I didn’t feel at all disturbed about 
the overcoat.” ; 

Two tears splashed down upon the stocking 1! 
Miss Hoover’s lap. . 

“And I, [ thought the other one had prospered 

She glanced about her lonely room. “Bob has 
children crowding about him; he has a house!ul, 
but it seemed as if I wasn’t in the way. He cin 
put out his hand and keep the almshouse from 
I wonder, I wonder —” 


She left the room and went out into the hall and 


| on up the stairs. She realized how very feeble 


| short letter, but a tear-drop fell upon it 


Under the press of circumstances, however, she | 


donned one of the beribboned gowns, awkwardly 


availing herself of the maid’s services, and felt | 


| very unbecomingly dressed and very miserable have lived a long time, I am almost eight 


she was as she went up the stairs. 

“It won’t be for long,” she said. She got out her 
writing-desk and wrote a letter. It was a vers 
and made 
a stain. Little Bob cried when his mother told 
him what it was. ' 


“My dear nephew,” ran Miss Hoover’s letter, 
y years 
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old, and I have made a great many mistakes in my 
life. I want my money to be divided between you 
and Richard equally; but oh, I want to ask you 
nubout a case in which public charity will not 
answer. I would like you to take the money right 
away, and the old woman, tco. 
SUSANNA HOOVER.” 
After she had written that letter she felt no 
further fear. She knew how it would be. She sat 
there a long, long time, her thoughts lingering 
tenderly on the boy who had robbed his bank to 
purchase sticking-plaster for Harry Burganaut’s 
head. LOUISE R. BAKER. 


* 
* 





SAVE ANOTHER. 


Hope not the cure of sin, till self is dead. 
Forget it in love’s service; and the lebt 
Thou canst not pay. the angels shall forget. 
Heaven’s gate is shut to him who comes alone; 
Save thou a soul, and it shall save thine own. 

— Wlatter. 


— 


For the Companion. 


A COW TRAP. 


That little hole in the Agua Azul always was a 
treacherous one—that hole in the prettiest shallow 
of the whole bluish stream which began in the 
great spring that poured from under the edge of 
a lava-bed fifty miles wide. The brook was half 
lost as it flowed on amid the thirsty sands of 
western New Mexico, where it appeared only in 
disconnected but living pools. 

The shallow pool with the treacherous hole was 
a few miles west from the Toltec Cattle Company’s 
“home ranch”’—the headquarters of twenty cow- 
boys who rode the range of a hundred thousand 
acres. 

Down the middle of the valley the watercourse 
went. It consisted of a succession of pools con- 
nected by a thin trickle of water. Cattle coming 
daily to drink had worn deep, narrow trails to 
every pool. 

The middle and largest pool was broad, shallow, 
clear, with a foot of limpid water lying mirror-like 
upon its bed of pretty, yellow sand. It was the 
most innocent-looking shallow in the world—such 
a place as would tempt children to wading if there 
had been children within twenty miles, as luckily 
there were not. One wading would have been the 
last; for that sunny pool was a smiling grave that 
hall swallowed up more victims than there were 
inches in its circumference! 

The whole brook was troublesome to the cattle- 
men, for in its marshy edges the stock was contin- 
ually miring. One thick-chested cow-boy on a 
heavy horse had no other duty than to “ride the 
creek” for twenty miles, to watch for cattle that 
had “bogged down,” and help them out before 
they perished. But the animals seemed to have 
learned that that particular pool was to be 
shunned. 

At the close of March the snow still lay in 
patches among the northern cedars of the Ventura. 
There was yet no green blade at that high altitude. 
The thin cattle, much the worse for wear by a New 
Mexican winter, looked in sorry trim. 

Some had strayed off into Arizona, and some, 
drifting south before the fierce storms, were down 
in the Black Range. In a few weeks the cow-boys 
would start on the annual round-up. 

“*Pears like them cattle’s thet thin yo’ kin see 
the brand through from the far side!” grumbled 
Baby Bones to himself, as he loped easily past a 
tired bunch of recumbent cattle on his shaggy 


bronco. The young cow-boy loped away on the | 


dim trail to Cebollita, forty miles to the south. 

There was a ludicrous aptness in the title of 
“Baby Bones” that had been given this young 
cow-boy, and by which name alone he was known. 
Though he was but eighteen years old, he was six 
feet tall, and very bony of build; but his head was 
small, his nose was a “pug,” his blue eyes were 
small and without visible brows or lashes, and he 
wore a general mildness of expression that was 
certainly infantile. 

But there was no better rider and roper in the 
country roundabout than this boy, and the older 
cow-boys had come to recognize the fact that he 
had an old head on his stooping shoulders. 

Hence the foreman had selected Baby Bones to 
make the rough ride to Cebollita, to investigate a 
rumor that a band of Mexican “rustlers” were 
hiding in the caves at that end of the great lava. 
bed with the presumed intention of raiding the 
herds of the “T. C. C.” 

One man could best spy out the matter. If he 
confirmed the reports, a strong squad of cow-boys 
would take the field at once against the stock 
thieves. . 

The dangers of his mission did not seem to 
weigh upon the young cow-boy. If the rustlers 
discovered him, they would bushwhack him and 
hide his body in some gully; but he intended to 
keep out of sight—to “Injun on ’em a little,” as he 
would have said. If it did come to a fight—why, 
there was the Winchester slung along the saddle 
and the heavy six-shooter on his hip. 

So he rode up the valley toward Cebollita, keep- 
ing a sharp eye to the great, black, contorted swell 
of lava on his right, and to the cedar-dotted slope 
from the mesa cliffs on his left. 

For twenty miles he saw nothing, and at the end 
of that distance wondered greatly, for here there 
was grass along the malpais, and the cattle always 
resorted to the spot. 

But by and by he did see something—the faint 
print of a horse’s foot on a moist spot in the trail. 
Instantly he was off the back of “Tex,” his bronco, 
and kneeling to study the telltale marks. Baby 
Bones had learned trailing from the Comanches, 
and was noted for his skill in that art. 

“So!” he muttered as he rose. “Thet horse 
shore never was shod in these yere parts. Et’s 
Chihuahua work, or I never want to see the back 
0’ my neck! 
too, an’ them tracks is to-lay’s!” 

As he remounted, he pulled his six-shooter and 
turned the chambers watchfully. Then he saw 
po the rifle in its scabbard was in equally good 
rim. 


Tex had loped all the afternoon, but now the 


An’ he was bein’ rode tol’able hard, | 


rein checked him to a slow trot, and frequently | 
stopped him altogether as the rider looked and 

listened. At last Baby turned into a brown, grassy | 
bay in the lava. Riding around a point, he staked 
Tex on the smooth turf, and hid the saddle and 
other trappings in a crevice of the rocks. Here 
the horse was out of sight from the trail, and here | 
might safely be left. | 

The sun was just setting. The south end of the 
lava-flow was not more than three miles away, 
and there were the caves which were supposed to 
shelter the robbers. 

Baby Bones pulled from a capacious pocket a 
crushed lunch of frying-pan bread and boiled beef, 
and devoured it hastily. Then he mounted the 
lava ridge and began to walk cautiously across it. 
On that fearful, cutting surface the heaviest boots 
would not outlast a few miles; but he knew that 
here the flow was narrow, and not more than a 
mile across. It was best to approach the camp of 
| the rustlers from the west, since they would look 
for no danger from the pathless wilderness behind 
them. 

He stumbled along in the thickening night, now 
crawling around narrow fissures of unknown 
depth, now falling over broken lava blocks, now 
resuming his course with a long, ungainly stride. 

As he reached the farther edge of the lava, he 
paused to listen. There was a feeling in him that 
he heard something. He laid his ear to the rocky 
floor to listen again, but could make out nothing. 

Presently he seemed to catch a faint, far-off 
| murmur, like bees in swarming-time. Then there 

came a little whisper of a breeze from the south 
| east, and on it was a strange, low roll as of surf | 
on a distant shore. 

So! There was only one thing in the world that 
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Five miles, ten, fifteen, twenty, fell behind the 
plucky pony’s heels. The reins hung loose on his 
neck. Noone could guide a horse in that darkness 


| ‘ 
—and such a horse needed no guide. 


“Orter be closin’ up, I reckon,” said the cow-boy, 
patting the hot neck and lifting the reins gently. 

Tex stood still, and his master leaned forward 
in the saddle to listen. Yes! There it was, above 
Tex’s hard breathing—the long, low roar! 

“We're gettin’ there, Tex!” cried Baby Bones. 
“Keep it up, old boy, an’ we'll hev some disap- 
pointed rustlers.” 

At the word they were off again like an arrow. 

Five miles more, the roar swelling louder and 
louder, until now the pursuer could feel the shake 
of that multitudinous tread, while its rumble filled 
the night. As they swept around a turn of the 
little valley Tex snorted and wildly rushed into 
the thunderous cloud of dust. Here were cattle 
on the run; what else was to be done but “cut 
them out?” 

But Tex’s horse-wisdom had led him astray for 
once. There was a warning yell in Spanish, and 
an answering chorus from half a dozen sides. 

A sharp, spiteful flash, a ringing report, and 
Baby Bones felt a curious numb streak across his 


leg. A splinter from the horn of his saddle struck 
his bridle-hand. An instant later there was a 


flash and a report from below, and a galloping 
steer plunged forward on its knees. The rustler’s 


bullet had creased Baby’s thigh and carried away 
his saddle-horn. 

The loosened fonda, swinging downward, had 
dropped his Winchester to the ground, where it 
was discharged. 

No time to stop and pick it up now, even had 
there been light to find it. 
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Telitale Hoof Prints 


could make that sound there—it was the roll of | 
many hurrying hoofs over the dry sward. 

“Con-SARN ’em!” he groaned under his breath. | 
“Ef they haint gin me the sack to hold! They | 
shore hev rustled up a big bunch o’ cattle, an’ are 
goin’ torun ’em acrost the range to-night an’ up to 
Utah! An’ me a-ketched up over yer, acrost the 
malpais frum them an’ Tex!” 

He ran back across that ugly swell, tearing his 
boots, cutting his feet cruelly on the jagged points, 
but never thinking of the pain in his anger at 
being outwitted and his anxiety to thwart the 
robbers—just how he had now no clear idea. The 
muffled tattoo of hoofs was nearer and louder now, 
and he could even hear occasional calls in Spanish. 

The thieves were running the cattle up the trail 
| by which he had come, and running them hard. 
Soon they had passed, and the trampling roar 
; began to sink and sink as the herd drew off into 
| the distance. 

“Good land!” the cow-boy groaned. “I ‘low 
the’ mus’ be two hundred head! An’ ef the’ aint 
hosses in the bunch, too, yo’ can call my ears a 
fool, I'll bet they done raided the cavvyard— | 
horse herd—up at Agua Frio; an’ ef they did, the’ 
mus’ be a gang of ’em!” 
| He stumbled on with renewed vigor. Just as he 
| discerned against the dark sky the cliff which 
| walled the valley on the east, he gave a wild howl, | 

and went tumbling into a ragged fissure. 

Baby Bones fell full twenty feet, and lay stunned 
and bleeding, wedged between the narrow jaws of 
jthe lava-crack. It was a long time before he 

| began to recollect himself and what had happened 

—perhaps two or three hours. But as his senses 

came back by degrees, the strong instinct of the | 
chase filled his mind. It was hard work to drag 
himself out from that rocky pinch; but at last he did | 
it; and with many groans tried to climb out of his | 
fissure-prison. At last he found an angle where | 
he was able to ascend, and draw a deep, glad | 
breath once more on the top of the treacherous | 
flow. Then down again to the trail, and in a few 

| moments more he was back in the grassy “bay.” 

| Tex, grazing contentedly at the end of the reata, 

| gave a joyful neigh. 

The sore cow-boy saddled the pony, and in five | 
| minutes after regaining the “bay” was galloping 
| along the trail northward. Now he felt ready for 
anything. 

Tex had rested from the forty-miles ride of the 
| day before. He was a horse of the plains, and 
| could do forty more, and twenty on top of that. 
| If the rustlers rode anything that could wear Tex 

out, they were welcome to get away, thought Baby 
Bones. Andif he did catch up with them—well, 
he would see! 

















| in the roar of hoofs. 
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make a target of man and horse, even in that 
gloom. The only safety was in the indiscriminate 
crowd of hurrying figures. There was little 
danger then, unless accident should bring him 
alongside one of the rustlers. In that case he 
would “stand an even show, anyhow,” as he 
reflected. 


A stop there would | 





But he threw himself forward flat, dragging out 
his feet partially as he went over. His hands 
touched the bank! 

He caught a tiny bunch of sedge-grass, held it 
carefully lest its should give way, and 
pulled gently and steadily. It held. A wave of 
joy rushed through him as he felt his feet slowly 
drawing out from that strange clutch. 

A moment more and he was lying on the bank, 
weak and trembling with excitement and exertion, 
but safe. 

The struggling in the had grown les- 
There was only a faint splash to be heard now and 
then above the chorus of shrieks and oaths ani 
prayers of frantic men. 
all drowned or already engulfed; and the riders 
would soon share their fate. 

Five minutes before the rough-bred cow-boy hail 
hac but one desire—a chance to kill or capture these 
robbers. But the meaner passions stand aside in 
the presence of the Leveller; and 
Baby’s only thought was to save his enemies from 
so hideous a death. But there was not even a 
bush, whose helpful branches he might stretch out 
to the doomed wretches. 

He ran up and down the bank, shaking his big 
fists in despair, yelling “Salton! Jump flat! Vil 
help you!” 

One Mexican leaped; but weak with terror, 
struck upon his feet ten feet from the shore. The 
others did not seem to hear the friendly yell, but 
went floundering off their submerged saddles 
beside their disappearing steeds, still shrieking 
and praying hoarsely. 

Baby Bones could see the man who had jumped, 
already waist-deep. Forgetting his own safety, 
the youth stooped loW and shot his long body out 
upon the water as if swimming. The sinking 
rustler made a frantic clutch at him, but the cow 
boy, turning on his side, dealt him a fearful blow 
in the face that laid him back motionless upon the 
water. 

Then with great care, lying on his belly in the 
shallow water, that the treacherous quicksand 
might get no hold on him, he tugged and hauled 
first at one leg of the rustler, then at the other. 
Now that no weight was pushing them down, he 
soon had them clear. 

Then twisting one hand in the long hair of the 
unconscious Baby Bones towed him 
ashore. Laying his limp captive upon the grase, 
and finding a faint pulse in the wrist, he cut a 
couple of thongs from his buckskin jacket and 
tied the arms and ankles securely. The fellow 
would soon recover from the stunning, and Baby 
Bones had no intention that he should get away. 

As for the others, there was no help for them. 
No splash longer disturbed the pool’s ripples. 
The Cow Trap had claimed new victims. 

When the foreman and a score of cow-boys came 
with Baby Bones to the deadly pool, just as the 
«lay was breaking, it was the same placid, purring, 
limpid pool of old. There were some fresh hoof 
prints on its margin, but Even the 
prisoner was gone. 

Soon the sharp-eyed trailers read the whole story 
in the soil. The toremost cattle had seen and 
recognized the dreaded pool, and had swerved to 
either side, blindly followed by those behind. 
But in the darkness and the stifling dust-cloud the 
horses had run straight into the trap. 

A little farther up the creek one rustler had 
crossed in safety. He had evidently come back, 
cut the thongs from Baby Bones’s captive, and 
carried him off on his own horse. 

As for the cattle, they were all found in the 
meadows, worn out with their fearful stampede. 

The two surviving rustlers got safely away; but 
they never raided the T. C. C. again. To this day, 
if you drop into the home-ranch of an evening, 
you will have little difficulty in persuading Baby 
Bones—now with a straggling beard, but still 
Baby—to tell you about the night when the Cow 
Trap caught big game. (CHARLES F. LUMMIS. 
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pool 


The horses were evidently 


Great now 


robber, 


no more. 


For mile after mile the strange earth-shaking | 


jam of thunderous hoofs swept on. The stolen 
attle, the robbers, Baby Bones, were all in one 
indeterminate jostle; dumb 
terror, and human ones with hate and deadly 
thoughts. Baby Bones held his six-shooter cocked 


down along his hip as Tex galloped on—and he | 


knew well that each of his unseen and outnumber. 
ing foes was similarly ready. 

Once his trained ear detected the firm thud of a 
horse’s hoofs behind him. He turned in hig saddle 
just in time to escape the bullet of one of the 


desperadoes, who had circled the rear of the herd | 


to discover the interloper. Baby Bones fired even 


as he wheeled, but the rustler was already lost in | 


the darkness. 

Then on a sudden he felt that there was some- 
thing wrong with the herd—an indefinable change 
In another instant he saw in 
the darkness that the cattle were sweeping to his 
right and left, like a great torrent suckdenly 
divided by an invisible rock. 

Before he could give a thought to this unexpected 
occurrence, he and Tex seemed to be falling, and 
a great splash of icy water drenched him from 
head to foot. 

There was another splash beside him, and 
another on the left, and another, and another, 
following one another swifter than thought. 

It was the creek, of course; but why did Tex 
flounder so? And the others! He had heard four 
of the rustlers ride in, but instead of their hoof 
beats on the farther bank now, there was a fearful 
splashing and cursing 

They were in the Cow Trap! 

Poor Tex was struggling with desperate strength, 
but it was of no avail. The water was already at 
his shoulders,—in a moment he could not even 


struggle,—his feet were gripped in that hideous | 


vise below. 

To his right, ten feet away, the boy could make 
out a dark, struggling mass, from which came 
wild snorts and husky screams to the saints. 

In an instant the cow-boy was on his feet in the 
saddle. Gathering his ungainly frame he sprang 
madly out into the air, and landed on the withers 
of a struggling horse. Then Baby caught his 
poise, and gave another desperate bound. 

Splash! He had fallen short of the bank, and he 


hearts filled with | 
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For the Companion. 


IN THE CLIFF DWELLERS’ CAVE. 


Near the Totem Poles of the Quakuh! Indians 
and the reproductions of ruins in Yucatan the 
World’s Fair visitor encounters a mysterious and 
formidable structure, fifty or sixty feet high, and 
not less than two hundred feet long. It resembles 
a huge, reddish-brown rock, ledge, or butte, and is 
beetling and naked save for a few stunted pines 
and tufts of dry grass. This strange structure 
represents “Battle Rock,” in southwestern Colo 
rado. It is really an irregular frame of timber, 
covered over with sheet metal, dinted, bruised and 
painted to resemble rusty brown rocks. 

Within it is a cavern,—a great dim, cool cave, 
walled by sandstone crags,— within which is 
exhibited a collection of a great number of articles 
| connected with the history and the life of the 
prehistoric Cliff Dwellers—that vanished people 
who once built their stone villages far up on rocky 
shelves, beneath jutting cliffs, in the canhuns of 
Colorado, Utah and Arizona. 

In the walls of the cavern the strange hamlets 
of this race are ingeniously reproduced in fac- 
simile. They are made of stone and mortar, and 
are, as near as may be, the counterparts of the 
cave-iwellings which the explorers found in the 
now desolate deserts of the Southwest. 

In another part of the cave are displayed the 
articles which have been found in the cliff-houses. 
They consist of more than two thousand samples 
of pottery, from large, coarse jars to cups and jugs 
which might well be coveted by bric-a-brac collec 
tors; hundreds of stone hatchets, knives, arrow 
heads, hammers and mortars; bows, paddles, 
hoes, lances and plows of wood, and mantles 
woven from yucca fibre, wild cotton and the 
inmeshed feathers of turkeys—for there is abun 
dant evidence that the Cliff Dwellers had domesti 
cated the turkey. 

Here we can—if we like—view the bones of 
some of these extinct people—men, women ani! 
children who may have lived and died several 
thousand years ago. The high, dry recesses of 
the closed cliff-houses have preserved not only the 


felt the deadly sands clasping above his knees. | bones, but the burial clothes in which the people 
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were wrapped and laid to rest in carefully walled- 
up niches of the crags. 

The skulls give evidence that the Cliff Dwellers 
possessed average brain capacity. The skeletons 








show that the men were sometimes 
six feet in height, and the women 
five feet seven inches. The soft, 
reddish brown hair of one of the 
women, which still adheres to a 
skull, is neither wiry like that of 
the Indian, nor kinky and black 
like that of the negro, but fine 
and straight. 

The remains, indeed, indicate 
that these denizens of pre-Colum- 
bian America may have been 
comely women and strong, intelli- 
gent men. 

The fate of these people is a 
mystery. Did some dark tragedy 
befall them, or were they merely 
absorbed and gradually assimi- 
lated by the peoples about them? The manner 
in which they built their houses, in the: face of 
lofty cliffs, gives proof that they lived in great 
fear of enemies. Those enemies were, probably, 
the Indian tribes whom our own ancestors found 
in possession of the New World. 

The cave-dwellers were undoubtedly a peaceful, 
agricultural people, of light or at least not dark 


complexion, and brown, sometimes flaxen hair. 


in manners they were, it is supposed, mild and 
kindly. They lived in communities, and several 
such communities joined for the construction of 
extensive irrigating and other public works. 

In a certain sense, therefore, they must have 
been a civilized race; and there is reason to 
believe that they once occupied a considerable 
section of the country. 

The savage Indian from the northwest coast, 
we may suppose, attacked these early Americans 
and destroyed them, pursuing the remnants of 
the race to the fastnesses of the western cafions, 
where, perhaps for centuries, the survivors main- 
tained themselves in these well-nigh inaccessible 
cliff villages. 

The cliff houses of the Mancos cafions may 
have been the final squalid refuges of a once 
mighty people of the Stone Age. Here the last 
feeble remnant met its doom at the hands of the 
rélentless Apaches and Utes. 

In one of the cliff villages are found scattered 
skeletons, with Indian tomahawks still fixed in 
the fractures of broken skulls—the mute evi- 
dences of the unrecorded tragedy of a nation. 

In the Mancos cafions and region adjacent in 
southwestern Colorado, over an area of nearly 
six thousand square miles, the ruins of cliff 
hamlets are abundant. For about twenty-five 
miles the Mancos River flows through a veritable 
city of ruins. 
of six cafions which diverge from this valley, and 
more especially in the amphitheatre formed at the 
terminus of each cafion, are found the curiously 
formed cliff houses, built within excavations 
made by water in the walls. Many of the houses 
are of large dimensions. The largest, called 
‘Long House,” or “Cliff Palace,’ is four hun- 
dred and twenty-five feet long, eighty feet wide, 
and is estimated to have been eighty feet high. 
On the ground floor are one hundred and twenty- 
five rooms. 

The structure was four stories in height, with 
a tower, and was built of dressed stone and a 
cement made of the surrounding soil, mixed with 
a substance the nature of which is unknown. 


The exhibit at the World’s Fair was mainly 
collected in this place. 





| circular living-rooms, where fires were built and 

cooking was done. The smaller rooms open from 
the estufas. ‘The outer wall of the whole structure 
was carried up to the projecting rock roof above 
it, so as to present the aspect of a sheer precipice 
in front. Many of the houses, or hamlets, have 
but a single low entrance, which is supposed to 
have been reached by ladders. 

By day the people cultivated the neighboring 
land. They raised Indian corn, melons and 
certain fruits. Watch-towers are found where 
sentinels stood, on tlie lookout for approaching 
foes. At night the entire population retired into 
their inaccessible houses. 

They seem to have lacked weapons with which 
to defend themselves, and to have been unable to 
resist the attacks of the Indian savages. 

Another of the large cliff houses is called the 
Spruce-Tree House, from the circumstance that a 
spruce having one hundred and seventy annual 
rings was found growing through the floor of 
one of the apartments. A circular stone tower, 
standing by itself, 
has received the 
name of Owl House. 
In another quarter 
of the valley a house 
or castle has been 
found perched on 
the summit of an 
isolated crag. This, 
too, may have been 


it is manifest that 
the Cliff Dwellers, 
in these their last 
evil days, were driv- 


a view to defence, 
and that all the 
ordinary comforts 





| 
| and conveniences of life were sacrificed to con- | 
| 


siderations of safety from cruel foes. In the end, 
after all their pathetic labors, no kindly power 
intervened to save them. The last Cliff Dweller 
perished beneath the Indian tomahawk, and 
oblivion claimed his race. C. A. STEPHENS. 
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THE FRENCH ELECTIONS. 


The recent general election for the Chamber of 
Deputies of France was conducted in a manner 
and with results that promise well for the future 
of Republican institutions there. 

Instead of being marked by riots, the polling 
days would have been considered orderly in any 
country. 
Bonapartists and Orleanists —lost much of the 
strength they had in the late Chamber. The 
Socialists gained little. Finally, the groups com- 
prised under the general term of Moderate Repub- 
licans were much, strengthened against all who 
either wish to destroy popular government or 
imperil it by rash legislation. 

Some months ago these satisfactory elections 
could not have been expected. Last winter the 
Republic was thought to be in danger. It was 
supposed that the revelations in the Panama trials 
would cause an unusual number of electors to 
vote for men who assert that honest government 
cannot reasonably be expected under free forms. 

Fortunately, France had in President Carnot a | 
courageous, untainted man, who was able to find | 
successive Cabinets of unsmirched statesmen. | 
By his and their persistence the principal Panama 





Along the steep and rocky sides | 


offenders were brought to punishment with a 
severity which has more than ever convinced the 
people that they are capable of choosing represen- 
tatives who will not rob or betray them. 

Of all French political events, the election of a 
new Chamber of Deputies is most important, 
because the Chamber is really the ruling authority 
of the country. It derives its power partly from 
election by manhood suffrage, and partly from 
the French system which enables the deputies to 
turn any Cabinet out of office against the will of 
President or Senate, or both combined. 

Instead of being elected by popular vote, the 
President and the senators are elected indirectly 
on different plans. Thus they have not that 
authority which comes of a mandate from the 
whole body of voters. 

Besides the advantage that comes to the Cham- 
ber from its direct representation of the people, 
the assembly is firmly entrenched against such | 
dismissal or dissolution as the German Emperor 





a watch-tower; for | 


Avowed enemies of the Republic— | 





| often does force Cabinets to resign, it cannot be 
| dissolved except by the President on the advice 
| of the Senate. 


la 
| because they are locally popular. The President 
| is elected by a majority vote of the three hundred 
| senators and the five hundred and eighty-four 
| deputies sitting as one assembly for that purpose 
|only. Thus the deputies have large direct power 
| in ‘choosing a President, and large indirect power 
| in choosing senators. 
Moreover, if offended by the President, they 
}can force him to resign as they forced the late 
| President Grévy, by refusing to support any 
Cabinet of his selection. For all these reasons 
|the Chamber is really the governing power of 
| France. 
| Itrests much with the new Chamber to decide 
whether President Carnot shall or shall not have 
;a second term of seven years. 
| expires in December, 1894, and as the new Cham- 


ber has been elected under a ministry in close | 


| sympathy with him, it may be that the will be 
re-elected. 

The French people have now been true to the 
Republic for twenty-three years, despite frequent 
| strong temptations to desert it. All this time they 
| have grown richer and stronger. Thus they give 
| Europe an impressive example, and we Ameri- 
|cans may well rejoice that their new Chamber 
seeins likely to secure the country in the crowning 
blessing of administrations in office for consider- 
able terms. 
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For the Companion. 
CONSOLATION 
| “What shall we do with our grief and our sorrow ” 


How shall we solace our hearts for the morrow?” 
Weeping they sighed ;—but they ceased when a whisper 


en to live solely with | 


said. 
“Comfort another, and ye shall be comforted!” 
IpA WHIPPLE BENHAM. 
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SILVER. 


At the time we write, the Senate of the Umited 
States is engaged in a prolonged consideration of 
a bill to repeal the Silver Purchase Act of 1890. 
It was to take action on the great silver question 
that the President summoned Congress in extra 
session; and as the House of Representatives has 
already acted upon the matter, it will be useful to 
review the present situation. 


1873 there was free coinage of both gold and 


dollars was stopped by law; that in 1878 the 
silver dollar was restored, but that a system of 
coining for government account took the place of 
free coinage; and that in 1890 the act was passed 
providing for the purchase of four and a half 





issue of coin certificates to the amount of the 
price patd. 

During all the time from 1875 to the present 
there has been a never-ceasing contest between 


act, and those who insisted that, while a large use 
ought to be made of silver as money, gold money 
should be the standard of the value of all money. 


change in progress in the relative values of the 
two metals. Whether gold has advanced or 
silver has declined, the two have parted company. 
An ounce of gold will buy more silver, or an 
ounce of silver will buy less gold, than formerly. 

Without entering at all into the discussion, we 
may say that from 1873 to the present year the 
silver men have been aggressive, and every 
change made in the law has been in their favor, 
though they have not been able to carry free 
coinage. 

But the President is one of those who believe 
that a loss of the gold standard as a measure of 
value of all our money would be an evil, and that 
the act of 1890 would soon cause an abandonment 
of that standard from the inability of the govern- 
ment to maintain it. ‘ 

On this ground, and holding that the recent 
serious financial disasters were due to the silver 
policy, he called Congress together. After a 
debate lasting several weeks the House of Repre- 
sentatives rejected all propositions for free coinage, 
and for the reénactment of the law of 1878, and 
passed a bill repealing the silver purchase clauses 
of the act of 1890. : 

Heretofore there has been something like a 
sectional division on this question. The senators 
and congressmen from the Eastern and Middle 
States were almost ali against free coinage. 
Those from the middle West were divided, and 
those from the South and the extreme West were 
nearly unanimous for silver free coinage. 

But this year the advocates of repeal have been 
aggressive, and have secured a great many of the 
representatives of the West and South, so that 
when the bill came to a vote in the House of 
Representatives, the ‘‘anti-silver’’ party had a 





| great majority. 


The senators are ‘elected by various local | 
elegates with whom the deputies are influential | 


His first term | 


Every one knows, or should know, that up to. 


silver; that in that year the coinage of silver | 


millon ounces of silver each month, and for an | 


those who demanded that silver should be restored | 
to its old place in the currency by a free coinage | 


For during all this period there has been a! 


| Long House contains twenty-two estufas, or| gave to the late Reichstag. While it can and| question. For while those who favor the bill 


already passed by one branch of Congress declare 

themselves in favor of “bimetallism,’’ there can 
be no doubt that they think the country has 
already gone as far as it can safely go in the 
direction of silver, and they will oppose with all 
their might any and every measure offered as a 
substitute for the present system. 


Se 


JUSTIFIABLE SELF-SACRIFICE. 


Young Lanyan, the midshipman who went down 
with Admiral Tryon on the Victoria, was a senti- 
mental lad. “You had better jump,” cried the 
admiral to the boy. 

“Pd rather stay with you,” was the midship- 
man’s reply. 

The boy’s loyalty to the admiral was pathetic, 
but it was a barren display of affection. The 
admiral was right. The lad ought to have jumped 
and made a resolute effort to save his life. The 
admiral had weighty reasons for preferring to 
stay at his post. The midshipman’s life was flung 
away from sheer excess of sentiment. 

Equally wasteful and unjustifiable was the zeal 
of a New Jersey workman, who listened toa lady’s 
frantic appeal for the rescue of her dog, which 
| was floundering ina pond. She fancied that her 

pet was in extreme danger. The workman 
plunged into the water and swam out to the dog. 
There he was suddenly attacked with cramp and 
was drowned before the lady’s eyes. The dog 
swam ashore and barked from the bank at the 
rescuer, whose intentions had been misunder- 
stood. It was more than foolish for a man to risk 
his life for an hysterical lady’s pet dog. 

Another workman in Brooklyn played a better 
part. A cry of “Horse run away!” was raised 
while he was chatting withafriend. A frightened 
horse was tearing up the street with a wagon 
behind him, but no driver. Directly in his track 
was a baby carriage with a sleeping child. The 
nurse who had been wheeling the carriage across 
the street had been frightened by the outcries of 
bystanders, and deserting her charge had fled to 
the sidewalk. 

The workman did not hesitate. Springing 
forward, he caught the animal by the bridle and 
stopped the horse barely in time to save the chili’s 
life. The horse, revolting against capture, reared 
and made a plunge for liberty. The bridle broke 
in the workman’s hands, and he fell under the 
horse’s feet. In a moment he was trampled to 
death. 

This workman had a wife and children dependent 
| upon him. He undertook a most hazardous feat 
in attempting to stop the horse by the bridle-ends 
in front of the baby carriage. But although he 
lost his life and brought calamity upon his house 
hold, he exhibited singular unselfishness and 
fortitude. The sight of the sleeping child exposed 
to a horrible death set his warm heart beating, and 
generously and impulsively he did the only thing 
that could have been done for the child’s rescue. 

That was better than a useless sacrifice of life 
fora puppy. It was nobler than voluntary suicide 

with the admiral, who feared a court-martial’s 
| probable brand of murderer more than he feared 
death. Unless self-sacrifice have adequate motive 
and justification for the risks, it becomes a senti 
| mental vagary involving senseless waste of life. 


e+ 


A WOMAN’S BOLD STROKE. 


A Delaware girl, marrying at seventeen, passed 
seven years of happy domestic life in New York. 
| Her husband was a prosperous salesman, repre- 
| senting large dealers in Japanese goods. She had 
inherited a small property, and they lived in hand 
some style; but in the midst of her prosperity she 
was overwhelmed with misfortune. 

Her husband was stricken with that hopeless 
disease, paresis, and incapacitated for business. 
| Her private fortune was swept away by the mis- 
| management of relatives who had invested it. 
| Thus reduced to great straits, with four children 

dependent upon her, she sold her jewelry and 

costly furniture, left her handsome home, anc 
| found modest lodgings in the suburbs. Then. she 
| hit upon a bold stroke. 

She went to her husband’s former employers 
| and stated her case. She had her sick husband 
and four children to provide for. No ordinary 
employment fora woman, like type.writing, would 
suffice to keep them together and support them 
comfortably. She wished to take her husband’s 
route as a commercial traveller. 

The firm raised objections. The route had been 
| divided among salesmen. It was not a suitable 
occupation for a woman. She would be exposed 
to insult. 
| She pleaded in desperation for a trial. Her 
| husband had always talked with her freely, she 
| said, about business. When on the road he wrote 

to her every night, and gave minute details about 

sales and customers. 

“J understand the business already,” she said, 
| “from his letters. I am sure I can make myself 


| respected even in what seems to be an unsuitable 


What will be the action of the Senate is not 


known. There is no way of stopping a debate in 


that body, and the members of it are indulging in | 


speeches of great length. Should the Senate 
concur with the House of Representatives, the 
President will certainly approve the bill and it 
will become law. 


This is really a final struggle on the silver | 


occupation, and be successful.” 

Her courage inspired confidence. The 
planned a short route, and offered her a small 
salary with commissions. She went from town to 
town, opened her trunks, and displayed her sam 
ples. She found her husband’s customers, and 
pleased them. Her earnings in a few months 
averaged sixty dollars a week. 

The experiment was repeated with a longet 
route. Her earnings ran up to ninety dollars @ 
week. The firm then placed her in charge of her 
husband’s trade, which enabled her in time to earn 
seventy-five hundred dollars a year. Meanw hile 
she had established a relative in business, ane 
placed her children under his wife’s care in 4 
comfortable home. 

The firm, impressed with her intelligence, 
sent her to China to buy goods. She ascertaine® 
that traders were not allowed to go into the 
interior. 

Travelling ostensibly for pleasure, she made 2 
long circuit of interior villages, and purchased 
almost from house to house a unique collection of 


firm 
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large sum from her purchases. 

Since then she has been admitted into the firm 
as a partner, and has accumulated a handsome 
fortune. 

Without adaptability, self-respect and a natural 
talent for trade she could not, of course, have 
achieved this striking success; but remarkable as 
was her mercantile capacity, it should be remem- 
bered that it was first developed by her interest in 
her husband’s business. He made her his confi- 
dante, shared with her his daily experience, and 
unconsciously educated her for her work. She 
had often said, laughingly: 

“I know your business so well from your letters 
that I could take your place.” 

When the emergency arose she soon, therefore, 
became fully equal to its demands. 


—— 
+ 





LOVING BROTHERS AND SISTERS. 


One of the saddest declarations ever made was 
that of a man who had lived a stormy domestic 
life on account of the claims of property. 

“Don’t talk to me about the love of brothers and 
sisters!” he said, bitterly. ‘At heart they always 
hate each other.” 

The evidence of history gives the lie to this sad- 
dening conclusion. Among the most beautiful 
souls we know there has been the strongest and 
most lasting fraternal attachment. 

The beautiful Margaret of Navarre was devoted 
to her brother, Francis I. When he was appar- 
ently dying at Madrid, she found her way to him 
through privation and danger, and succeeded in 
effecting his deliverance. When he was ill at a 
distance from her, she went every day and sat 
down on a stone in the middle of the road to catch 
the first glimpse of a messenger afar off. And 
she said: 

“Ah! whoever shall come to announce the re- 
covery of the king, my brother, though he be tired, 
jaded, soiled, dishevelled, I will kiss him and 
embrace him as though he were the finest gentle- 
man in the kingdom.” 

When he died she seemed literally heartbroken, 
and she did not long survive him. 

Sir William and Caroline Herschel seemed to 
have but a single thought in their common occu- 
pation of studying the stars. One swept the 
heavens with the telescope, and the other patiently 
noted down the results. Together they reached 


old age, always interested in the same pursuit, and | 


always devotedly attached to each other. 

Goethe was always the loving friend and parti- 
san of his sister Cornelia. 

“I was again drawn toward home,” he writes, 
concerning one of his frequent excursions, “and 
that by a magnet which attracted me strongly at 
all times. It was my sister.” 

To approach our own time and tongue more 
nearly is to find Dorothy Wordsworth, who lived 
in her brother’s ambitions and desires. Byron 
found his good angel in his sister Augusta. Charles 
Lamb and Mary were friends true and tried, and 
the poet Whittier lived, loved and worked in the 
delightful companionship of his sister, of whom 
he said after her «leath that “the sad measure of 
his love for her was the vacancy left by her de- 
parture.” 

ane ~~ > 


BRAINS AS CAPITAL, 


In all discussions of the relative rights of labor 
and capital there is a tendency to talk of the two 
things as though they were the only factors 
involved in the creation of wealth. 

The labor-leader maintains that to the toil of the 
worker class alone is due the production of the 
material wealth of the country; the capitalist is 
inclined to lay too much weight on the mere 
investment of money. Both are apt to slight the 
vast influence of directing intelligence. 

A recent writer furnishes some figures which 
throw into strong relief the immense value of wise 
direction, invention, safe management—in short, 
brains. 

Comparing the total product of labor in this 
country now with that in 1840, and making allow- 
ance for the population at the two periods, he 
finds that the same number of men who in 1840 
produced wealth to the amount of a thousand 
million dollars, now produce more than two 
thousand million dollars yearly. 

Similarly, comparing the facts in Great Britain 
now and at the beginning of the century, it appears 
that the labor of a quarter of a million of men 
then resulted in a total annual production of the 
value of six hundred million dollars, while now 
the same number of laborers turn out every year 
sixteen hundred millions of dollars’ worth of 
product. 

This surprising increase in efficiency clearly 
results, not from a gain in the strength or skill of 
the individual laborer, but from modern industrial 
progress, from improved methods, labor-saving 
inventions, greater ability in applying labor and 
capital to their work—again, in brief, from brains. 

The example of the artist who said that he 
mixed his paints with brains must be followed by 
all who hope to succeed in the great struggle of 
commerce. 


* 
* 





OF NO CONSEQUENCE. 


Lady Holland was a social autocrat who had no 
hesitation in ordering about the most dignified 
and celebrated men, when they happened to be 
guests at her house. It was not often that one had 
the courage to withstand her, but if a man gathered 
the hardihood to do it, he became forthwith her 
chosen favorite. 

Another such ruthless hostess was one connected 
with a story of Monsieur Renan, though, unhap- 
pily, we are not told whether she profited by the 
lesson taught her that evening. 

At a dinner-party before Renan had risen to 
fame, he was about to speak on a current topic, 
when Jules Simon signified his intention of talking, 
and the hostess asked Renan to wait. 

When the greater lion had done roaring, the 
lady said: “Now, Monsieur Renan, it is your turn. 
You were going to say something.” 





the evening. 


UNCONSCIOUS TEACHING. 


| George Sharpe, of Abington, Connecticut, was 
| one of the influential men of that region. He had 
| been a member of the state senate in the first part 

of this century, and was recognized by his neigh- 

bors asa man not only of sound sense and elevated 
character, but of decided consequence in the 
| social world. A young minister who had taken 
charge of a parish in Brooklyn, Connecticut, was 
delighted at finding that “Squire Sharpe” intended 
| to become a member of his church. 


| The squire and his wife attended the service for 


several Sundays, and then most cordially invited 
| the young clergyman to visit them. 
Soon after the young minister started out to pay 

his call, and as he was walking toward the quarter 
of Brooklyn that adjoined Abington, he saw, 
descending a hill, a large charcoal-cart, driven by 
aman who seemed strikingly to resemble his new 
friend, Squire Sharpe. 

It seemed to him impossible, for he had been 
born and bred in the city, and was quite unaccus- 
tomed to the sight of gentlemen engaged in such 
an occupation as coal-hauling. As they drew 
| nearer each other, it became more and more 
apparent that the collier was really his new and 

honorable friend. 

He remembered the injunction, ‘A man’s a man 

for a’ that,” and braced himself for the occasion. 
| They saluted each other, and the minister drew 
| off his glove to shake hands. : 
“Oh no,” said Squire Sharpe, with a warm smile, 
“T never give my hand to a friend when it is so 

dirty. My brother and 1 want to clear up a four- 
acre wood-lot, so that we can plant it. The best 
way to dispose of the wood is to reduce it to coal. 
It’s a dirty job, but we shall be through in three 
or four weeks, and then you must come and visit 
us.” 


WHAT THEY GOT. 


When Artemus Ward died the press of England 
and America was filled with tributes to his mem- 
ory. In New York a meeting of newspaper people 
was held, at which it was resolved that his memory 
should be perpetuated. The manner in which 
this was done was amusingly illustrated by a story 
told in Harper’s Magazine some years ago. 
Whether or not the anecdote would be true to-day, 
we do not know. 


A few summers ago I passed a week’s vacation 
at Waterford, Maine, onl during my visit went to 
the village graveyard to view the final resting- 
place of Artemus Ward. 

With some trouble I found the grave, there being 
nothing about the plain white slab to distinguish 
it from many similar ones around. While thinking 
and wondering that no monument had ever been 
erected to the humorist, a countryman approached, 
to whom I said: 





Artemus never has had a monument erected to 
his memory?” 

“Well, stranger, I guess I kin,” was the reply. 
“You see, arter Artemus died three or four hun- 
dred printer fellers down in New York City got 
together and passed some beautiful resolutions, 
saying that Artemus should have a monument, and 
they would pay for it then and there; and then 
they took up a collection, which amounted to 
twenty dollars and sixty cents, so I’m told; and 
since then this town haint seen either the monu- 
ment or the money; but, stranger, we did get a 
copy of the resolutions!” 


PRESIDENT ARTHUR’S AMIABILITY. 


President Arthur is remembered by those who 


Magazine, says that he reported President Arthur’s 
fishing trip to the Thousand Islands, and for all 
that newspaper men are supposed to be trouble- 
some, Mr. Ralph recalls but one occasion when he 
disturbed the President. He gives the occurrence 
as a proof of President Arthur’s amiability. 


returned to the hotel at two o’clock in the morning, 
to find all the doors locked and all the lights, 
except those in the President’s suite of rooms, 

one out like the Israelites from Egypt. Captain 

. F. Coftin, now part of a treasured memory, and 
Mr. Macdona were with me, and we battered ata 
| side door to wake the servants. 

In time the door was opened by the President of 
the United States. Knowing him only as a 
journalist must know all men, without too much 
awe of place or oe we yet were chagrined at 
having disturbed and brought to the door a Presi- 
dent,—and particularly one of so charming a 
personality as his,—and we begged his pardon. 

“Why, that’s all right,” he oat. “You wouldn’t 
have got in till morning if I had not come. No one 
is up in the house but me. I could have sent my 


to wake him.” 





CHOLERA AND ARDENT SPIRITS. 


The anonymous author of “Seventy Years of 
Life in the Victorian Era,” relating his experience 
with cholera during the Crimean War, preaches 
- incidentally a good temperance sermon. He was 
one of the army surgeons. 


Within six weeks, he says, thirteen thousand 
men of all ranks, from the general to the private, 
died of the dread disease. He himself was worn 
out with labor and anxiety, and came down with 
the plague just as it was on the wane. 

He received the best of care from a regular relay 
of Miss Nightingale’s nurses, but was so paralyzed 
with pain and weakness that he felt perfectly 
indifferent whether he lived or died. But he says: 

“T had sense enough left to remember how fatal 
the disease was to patients who had drunk regularly 
their ration of spirits, and I begged of my eend- 
ants that none should be given tome. I had my 
way, contrary as it was to the prejudices of those 
ignorant times. So I was nursed instead of 
physicked, and was one of the very few that 
recovered.” 


A BOUNDARY. 


Legal gentlemen who have to “search for title” 
in the interests of their clients occasionally find 
in a queerly worded old deed a ray of amusement 
to lighten their tedious task. 

In a deed of land in Lexington, Massachusetts, 


Registry at Cambridge, one line of the boundary 
is described as running to “a stump and stones 
where Daniel Harrington licked William Smith.” 

Whether the stones were placed around the 
stump as a monument of the “licking” or of 
boundary lines is not set forth in this old document. 





| 
“My friend, can you tell me why it is that 


knew him as a most kind and courteous gentleman, | 
always ready to do a friendly act or speak a word | 
of encouragement. Julian Ralph, in “The News- | 
paper Correspondent,” published in Scribner’s 


On that occasion I had sent off my despatch and 


colored boy, but he had fallen asleep, and I hated | 


which bears the date 1784, and was recorded in the | 
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wares. Many of these goods had never before “I merely want to ask for some peas,” he replied, | Burnett’s Flavoring Extracts are invariably MEN AND WOMEN oon chee 
been seen in New York. The firm made a very | with gravity, and he was silent during the rest of acknowledged the purest pe best. de. - ; 


= profitable work by addressing the Contrexeville 
| . " P Mfg. Co., Manville, R. I., mfrs. of Normandie 
| Use “Brown's Camphorated Saponaceous Plushes. Send 12 cents for samples and particulars and 
Dentifrice” for the teeth. Its superiority is every- Secure the agency for yourtown. Mention COMPANION, 


where acknowledged. Price, 25 cents. (Ade. 
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Barbour’s Linen Thread 


ADAPTED TO ALL KINDS OF 


Hand and Machine Work. | 


LACE AND EMBROIDERY, now of so much interest to 
the Ladies, especially considered. 


SOLD BY ALL RESPECTABLE DEALERS 
IN THE COUNTRY. 


ASK FOR BARBOUR’S. 


For Olives, 


Pickles, 


Cheese, 
Etc. 


This small Fork is not only a ili. pit 
beautiful Novelty in Silver Table + . 
Ware, but most useful for various A Fair Skin 
purposes. 

They make charming and inex- 
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can always be ensured if, after exposure to 

the sun and rough winds, ladies will use 
HINDS’ 

Honey and Almond Cream. 


Gentlemen find that if used after shav- 
| ing it relieves all irritations of the Skin. 





pensive Wedding Presents, either 
singly or in sets. 


Always look 
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Manufacturing unable to procure in your town send 
OW e to us for sample, enclosing 25 cents, 
Company, or 35 cents for the better grade. 





Chi NAZARETH MANUFACTURING CO., 
cago, Hil. Originators and Sole Manufacturers, Nazareth, Pa. 


Buttermilk 
Soap. 


Buttermilk Toilet 
Soap contains all of 
the healing, cooling and 


Newburyport, Mass. 















softening qualities which 
have always followed the 
use of pure Buttermilk. 
These qualities 
make it a pleas- 
ing soap to use, 
and give the face 
and hands a 
beauty and 
clearness 
that is so 
prized by 
Ladies. 


Buttermilk Toilet Soap 


is sold at a fair price, 10 cents a cake, and yet 
excels any 25-cent soap on the market. 
FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 


Send 12 cts. in stamps for a full-size cake for trial. 


Cosmo Buttermilk Soap Company, 
185-187 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


4a More than a Million Ladies after trying one cake have 
become constant users of BUTTERMILK TOILET SOAP, 
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For the Companion. 
AMONG THE SIOUX. 


In June, 1882, my friend and I were gently 
rolling and bumping westward over the great, 
green, sea-like prairies of Iowa and Dakota. 
During a journey made to Denver eleven years 
earlier, I had seen the interminable desolation of 
the prairies of Kansas and Colorado, and observed 
buffalos occasionally galloping heavily along, in 
full view from the car windows. The endless 
waste was without house or man or civilized beast 
in sight. But these prairies were quite different. 

Scattered at wide intervals on the immense 
farms, but everywhere in sight, were the settlers’ 
sod houses, or their still rough, but better, wooden 
shanties. We saw their barns, their haystacks, 
their fields of ripening grain, but no buffalo, 
which, even as long ago as 1882, were well-nigh 
extinct. 

At long intervals we reached a sprawling, un- 
painted prairie town, of one broad, muddy street. 
Over its uneven wooden sidewalks big, active men 
strode. Saloons and claim-agent offices were 
numerous. Reapers and various kinds of farm 
machinery were scattered about. The village sat 
on the flat prairie, staring in the bright sunshine, 
looking as though it had grown up in a single 
night, and were not quite sure whether it had 


- come to stay. 


At every station women and children got off to 
join husbands and fathers who had made a farm 
and a rough home ready for them, or men alighted 
who had come West to take a claim and “locate.” 
All was new, fresh and rough, but filled with hope 
and stirring life. 

The Western air kept one always hungry. If 
one felt homesick after looking out over the great, 
green, treeless prairies rolling solemnly off into 
the level horizon, and so like the sea as to make 
one feel almost seasick, it was only necessary to 
turn and chat with easy-going, good-natured 
fellow-passengers to become quite cheerful and at 
home again. 

We had not come West, however, to stop in the 
white man’s country, but were bound to the Great 
Sioux Reservation beyond the Missouri River, to 
see something of the wild Indians, and of those 
whom Bishop Hare and his missionaries had been 
trying for years to civilize. 

About midday on June 17th we reached the little 
town of Chamberlain, the railroad terminus and 
the final outpost of civilization. It lay on the 
high bluffs overlooking the great Missouri, which, 
wind-swept ani fretted by its own fierce, uncertain 
currents, raged southward on its way toward the 
Mississippi. 

How the wind roared and howled that bright 
June afternoon, racing and scampering to the 
edge of the bluffs, and then leaping down on to 
the swift river to whip its yellow surface into 
quick, short waves, and blow little films of spray 
into the dry air! 

Two friends, neither of whom we had ever seen 
before, met us at Chamberlain, but not until so 
late in the afternoon that we almost despaired of 
their coming. We had begun to fear that we 
should have to be content for that day with seeing | 
only the hills of our promised land, the Indian 
country, which lay quietly shining in the westering 
sunlight, rising in gentle undulating folds beyond 
the Missouri. 

But finally our friends came. They were two 
clergymen, the Rev. H. Burt, a white man bronzed 
and strong from long exposure on the prairie, and 
the Rey. Luke C. Walker, a native Sioux Indian, 
tall, slim, olive-skinned, almond-eyed, black- 
haired, after the fashion of his race, and at the 
same time an ordained minister of the Episcopal 
Church. 

It all seemed very strange and very pleasant, 
this standing on the threshold of a new, wild 
country. Railroads and civilization were behind 
to the eastward. To the west lay the great river 
and the unknown Indian country, and here, ready 
to lead us into it, these two new friends,—one the 
white pioneer of religion and of our best civiliza- 
tion, and the other an Indian, but a civilized man, 
dressed in our clothing, speaking our language, 
used to our customs. 

“Well! Well!” said Mr. Walker, “glad to see | 
you, Mr. Welsh. Glad to see you, Mr. Pancoast. 
Indians all waiting for you over there.” 

We hurried down to the brink of the river 
with our bags, valises and some stores bought in 
Chamberlain. Here a ferryman with a rowboat 
was waiting for us. Up and down over the muddy 
waves we danced, the wind whistling and singing 
through everything it could play a tune upon, 
making the most of the short time it had before 
sundown, when the wind sinks. The bright clouds 
rolled over head, the western bank came nearer 
and nearer. 

On reaching it we clambered up with the aid of 
some wild growth that droops conveniently from 
above the sandy bank, and stood for the first time 
in the Indian country. 

“Where we are now standing,” said Mr. Burt, 
“it would not have been safe for a white man to 
stand two years ago, so wild and hostile were the 
Lower Brulé Indians at that time.” 

These Lower Brulés, or “burnt people,” were a 
band of the Sioux or Dakota Indians, as they call 
themselves, who occupied a subdivision of the 
Great Sioux Reserve on the west bank of the 
Missouri. They were called Lower Brulés to 
distinguish them from the Upper Brulés or Spotted 
Tail Indians, whose reservation lay to the west of 
theirs, and was known as the Rosebud Reserve. 

Probably they received their family name from 
some prairie fire which swept through their camp, 
and from which the people narrowly escaped. 

Dark had fallen, for it was after eight o’clock, 








waiting for us, with his two Indian ponies 
harnessed to it. The stillness and charm of that 
tranquil Western night, for the wind was gone, 
brooded on the clear silhouette of the hills, while 
just above their sharp edge hung the young moon 
and Venus, twin lamps to light us to the Agency. 

A more furious, apparently reckless driver than 
Mr. Walker I never sat behind. Up and down the 
gumbo hills at amad pace we rattled on. I suppose 
his pace indicated the last bit of the wild Indian left 
in him, which even his long theological training 
had not quite wiped out. 

These hills are called “gumbo” because of the 
peculiar earth of which they are formed. This 
soil in wet weather makes a dreadful, glutinous 
mud, the terror of teamsters and of travellers 
generally. It will cling so tenaciously to the 
wheels of vehicles that with great difficulty can 
they be dragged through it. 

About nine o’clock a chorus of barking dogs 
greeted us through the darkness, and announced 
our arrival at the Agency. An Indian came out 
from the first cabin we passed, and with the soft 
salutation, “How! How!” shook us by the hand. 
In a few moments we were in the little parsonage 
close to the Mission Church, where we were 
warmly greeted by Mrs. Walker, a white woman, 
the wife of our Indian friend. 

That evening before we went to bed, Iron-Nation, 
the head chief of the Brulés, called on us. He was 
a tall, grave, fine-looking man, whose black hair 
fell over his shoulders in two long plaits, braided 
with the fur of some wild animal. A scarlet 
handkerchief was about his throat. A striped 
calico shirt, trousers, moccasins beaded and orna- 
mented with the quills of the porcupine, and a 
blanket thrown over his shoulders and drawn in 
easy folds about his waist, completed his dress. 

He talked with us in Dakota, Mr. Walker acting 
as interpreter, of the condition and needs of his 
people, speaking in soft, resongpt tones which 








they came, from miles and miles away. Such a 
variety of costumes as they wore! It seemed as 
though each wanted to be a sort of living mile-stone 
to mark the way from the old Indian life to the 
new “White-man’s Way.” 

They came on ponies, in open wagons issued by 
the government, and on foot. Some of the men, 
the least civilized, wore no hats. Their black hair 
was parted in the middle like a woman’s, and 
hung in two plaits, not behind, but in front on the 
breast. It had the lustre of a crow’s wing in the 
sunlight. 

There were others with hats and long, fiuttering 
linen dusters, dressed quite like white men. 
There were women, young and old, in bright- 


colored shawls and calico dresses, some with their | 


babies, which they held in their arms or on their 
backs. F 

Nearly all wore moccasins of deer skin, orna- 
mented with colored beads and porcupine quills 
stained with scarlet. Many dogs came with them, 
for no Indian’s household is complete without 
several dogs 

Occasionally a dog, perhaps more religious than 
the rest, would take it into his head to come in to 
service. Once in, his good intentions would wear 
out. On becoming noisy, or wandering about too 


much, he was put out unceremoniously, yelping, | 


and scratching with his horny toes as he went. 

There are few boys, I think, no matter how 
much they are apt to be bored by church, who 
would not have enjoyed that service at the little 
Indian Chapel. It would not have seemed dull to 
them at any rate, not only on account of the 
variegated costumes of the strange, dark-skinned 
people of whom we have been taught to think so ill, 
but because of their reverence and close attention 
to all that went on, and their hearty responses 
and their lusty singing. One felt he must be 
reverent and attentive with them. They sang our 
old familiar hymns in the Dakota tongue. 


indians at Church 


were pleasing to the ear. His dignity and courtesy 
of manner, and the cleanliness of his dress, in 
which barbarism and civilization seemed happily 
to unite, left a far more favorable impression upon 


us than one usually gets of the Indians from | 


descriptions of them. 
Early next morning I looked through my bed- 


room window, which faced southward, upon a bit | 


of sunny landscape, the bottom lands by the river, 
with a strip of waving Indian-planted grain in the 
foreground. Green bluffs were to the right, and 
far to the left and glimmering in the morning 
light, a thin strip of the yellow Missouri. 

Quife near to the house I noticed, as I looked, 
what seemed to be two crouching human figures, 
both wrapped, even over head and face, in white 
canvas sheets. Presently the head of one of these 
figures moved, and I saw, peering from beneath 
the folds of the canvas, the face of an Indian 
woman, which wore a stolid, grief-stricken ex- 
pression. 

I asked Mrs. Walker what troubled the woman, 
and she told me that she was one of the two wives 
of an Indian called Useful-Heart, whose little girl, 
a child of sixteen, had recently died. This child 
had come under the influence of the Mission, and 
had become a Christian. 

Her father, who remained a heathen, and who 
was known as a rather troublesome man, was so 
overcome with grief at the prospect of his daugh- 
ter’s death, that he sat by her bedside with a 
revolver in his hand ready to take his own life 
when hers had gone. The girl pleaded with him, 
begging him not to kill himself, as she believed 
that if he did so her spirit and his would not meet 
again in the other world. 

Useful-Heart did as his daughter wished; he 
gave up his foolish purpose, and after his child’s 
death he would not allow her body to be painted 
and decorated after the custom of her people. 

This little Indian girl did another good thing 
before she died, She called her brother to her 
bedside and persuaded him to cut off his scalp-lock. 

You know the scalp-lock is that lock of hair on 
the crown of the head which the Indian warrior 
braids, and which he considers himself bound in 
honor to wear for the convenience of his enemy 
should he fallin battle. To give up the scalp-lock 
is to give up the old Indian ways, and to accept 
the new path of the white man. 

The boy gave in to his sister as the father had 





done; and I still keep the little lock of black, | 


braided hair which Mrs. Walker’s scissors snipped 
off, as a reminder that the work of the Lower 
Brulé Mission has not been in vain, and of the 
faith and perseverance of the Indian girl. 


| 


At that time when there were more people than 
now who thought all Indians were bad and should 
be made way with, the experience of that Sunday 
morning would have made a boy who likes to see 
fair play want to speak out and say that there 
were at least some Indians who knew how to be 
peaceful and civilized, and who should have their 
rights like the rest of the world. 

At any rate, I, though no longer a boy, had 
enough boyish enthusiasm left in me to feel in 
that way as I left Lower Brulé on the following 
Monday morning, and I have kept on so feeling 
and doing from that day to this. 

I do not mean to say that there were at Lower 
Brulé no other Indians but those who belonged to 
the Missions, and were learning habits of industry, 
and trying to do what was right. Indeed, these 
were in the minority. 

Many of the others were idle and indifferent. 
They loved the old ways and did not wish to see 
the white man’s customs adopted by their people. 
Many remembered bitterly the wrongs put upon 
them by white men, or by the government, and 
thought of the old free days, now gone forever,— 
the days of the wild chase, and of the “Glorious 
War,” when the buffalo, “the Indian’s cattle,” 
roamed in untold thousands on the prairie, and 
when the Poncas, the Utes, and the Crows, their 
traditional enemies, supplied the fiercer excite- 
ment of battle. 

As they gathered in the Dance-lodge where the 
drum beat and the old men boasted of the great 
things they had done in the past, it is not to be 
wondered that many wished the former days back 
again. 

But, for those who would have them, better days 
were to come—days brought in by the missionary, 
the school-teacher and the farmer; days not so 
exciting or so free, but far better in the long run 
than the times of superstition, ignorance and 
barbarism. HERBERT WELSH. 


* 
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MEXICAN FOOT-BALLS. 


“My, what are those queer things?” is an excla- 
mation heard at the Wozld’s Fair, from visitors 
entering the northeast wing of Horticultural Hall. 
The objects which elicit the exclamation are 
indeed odd, so odd that the attendant guard, or 
guide, sometimes finds it difficult to lead people to 
believe that they belong to the vegetable kingdom 
and are not inquisitorial instruments of torture or 
of warfare. 

“Cacti from Mexico,” the attendant asserts. 

“Bombshells with thorns on them,” describes 





I had never before seen a congregation like that |some of these strange freaks of nature more 
which the Mission bell rang in to service at half- intelligibly. 


past ten that Sunday morning. It was made up 


There are fully five hundred of them, great and 


as we got into Mr. Walker’s wagon, which was | almost wholly of Indians. From far over the hills | small, and they have been set out on a dry, stony, 





| ashen-colored hillock, such as one may frequently 

| see upon the interior plateaus of Mexico. In size 

they range from no larger than a man’s fist to the 
dimensions of a two-bushel basket; and one variety 
shows an aggregation of thorny balls, five or more 
in one aggressive mass. 

There are other cacti near by of the branched, 
|or candelabrum variety; but most of those on 
| this particular hillock are circular—mere balls, 
| defended by spines and sharp, hard thorns, three 
inches or more in length. The varieties differ in 
color from ashen gray to yellow, pink and green. 
| Altogether, they are remarkable illustrations of 
| the struggles of vegetable life to resist the hungry 
| ravages of herbivorous animals, and to survive by 
| putting on a coat of armor. 

The gardeners who set them out complained 
bitterly of their task, and went about for several 
days afterward with their hands bandaged, on 
account of wounds, scratches and stings received 
from the thorns. One of the men declared that 
he would rather handle red-hot cannon-shot than 
those “Mexican foot-balls.” 

The railroad men also appear to have had trouble 
with them, even in the crates, during transit to 
| Chicago. When they arrived three or four of the 
largest, thorniest ones were found to have been 
wantonly stabbed and mauled, as if from spite on 
| the part of some irate employé. 


| e 
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For the Companion. 


/REX GRAVELY’S “SKELETON.” 


Mrs. Gravely’s room was sitting-room, parlor, 
and study, all in one, so artfully arranged with 
bits of bright color, fresh chintzes, and living 
vines, that an ordinary visitor would never have 
taken it for a battle-ground against poverty. 

A little, cheerful grate showed the glow of a 
coal fire, and beside the stove were two chairs on 
which hung drying a pair of long woollen stockings 
and a pair of mittens—boys’ winter things. 

Their owner, Rex Gravely, who had been out 
snowballing after school, sat in a low rocking- 
chair, nursing his knees. He was ten years old. 

Rex was fond of play, fond of school, fond of 
his classmates, fond of reading, but fond above 
everything of his mother, with whom he lived 
alone. His father had died three years before. 

Rex thought there never was a mother, anywhere, 
so clever, so sweet, so wonderful! No end to the 
things she could do! 

She could help a fellow “every time” with his 
studies, every bit as well as “Prof.” at school. 
She could not only paint flowers and landscapes 
on satin, velvet, and wood, but could write out of 
her own head the most interesting stories. She 
got “lots of money,” according to Rex, from these 
same paintings and stories, with which she kept 
her and his tiny home pretty, sent him to school, 
clothed him, made delightful his birthday, Christ- 
mas, and every other day as well. 

But Rex was not always happy—not altogether 
For he had a Skeleton in the Closet, the terror of 
which he had to bear all by himself, in dark and 
daylight, at home and at school, everywhere and 
always. 

Just now he sat by the fire looking into the 
glowing coals, or glancing at his mother as she sat 
resting her tired head on one hand, while with the 
other she wrote smoothly on, as if copying. By 
and-by she threw down her pen. 

“Have you got it finished, mother?” Rex called 
out, as he saw her beginning to place her loose 
sheets of paper in an orderly pile. 

“Yes, Rex.” She checked a sigh, and turned to 
smile at him. 

She was discouraged to-night—she often was; 
not by the necessity of constant work, for she was 
brave and industrious, but from the uncertainty of 
being able always to dispose of her work. Rex 
did not know what a tax this was upon her strength 
and heart, and what fear it gave her that she 
might find herself unable to keep up the little 
home, and so have to be separated from her boy. 

“I hope it’s a boy’s story this time, mother,” 
Rex wenton. “Girls’ stories aren’t good. And! 
hope youdidn’t putin any conversations. Ialways 
skip the conversations—they break into astory so.” 

“How nice if the whole reading public were of 
your opinion, you boy!” said his mother in a fond 
tone, as she came over to the fire. She carefully 
felt all the things he had wet in his afternoon’s 
snow-balling, turned them, then sat down. 

“Is there anything in it about the sea, or a battle, 
or knights on horseback?” asked Rex, anxiously 

.“No, dear. This is a grown-up story —you 
wouldn’t care for it—about a stupid woman who 
lets her one chance of happiness slip by her, and 
is not good for much ever after. That’s all, dear, 
—you wouldn’t care for it.” 

Rex looked disappointed. “I’ll tell you what I 
like, mother :—the story of a true knight—he must 
be a true knight, you know—who puts on his armor 
and rides off to conquer. There must be a sea in 
it, of course, roaring, and shipwrecking some 
very noble people whom the knight succors. Ani 
I don’t care how many battles you putin, for my 
knight is always victorious, though you often feel 
very anxious about him, he keeps doing so many 
perilous deeds of arms!” 

“Next time you shall have one of that kind,” 
answered his mother. “Or you shall make a story 
for yourself, some day, which will be better still. 
To-night I’ve had enough of stories, I think, dear. 
I am tired, tired!” 

She was leaning back, looking weary, even 
haggard, with her eyes half closed. Rex felt his 
breath stop as he looked at her. What would he 
not have given not to hear her next words? 

“I must have my medicine again, Rex. Hand it 
to me, and that wine-glass out of the cupboard.” 

Poor little Rex! He grew quite pale and hung 
his head as he slowly rose and went to the cup 
board. He had never really heard of the Skeleton 
in the Closet. If he had, he would have known 
when he opened the door that his stood there. 

It was a translucent “skeleton” with a wide 
body, a long neck, and a glass stopper for a head. 
that contained a pale yellow fluid, very pretty, but 
with an odor that Rex detested. He did not call it 





his Skeleton, bat it was the same thing to him—& 
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shame, a horror, about which he could never 
speak, least of all to his mother. 

He had heard of people reeling and shouting 
from this medicine. He had seen them and 
loathed the thought of them; and many a time the 
idea had come into his mind, while his heart was 
almost bursting, that his mother had grown to like 
the dreadful dose. For his mother, sweet in other 
people’s sight as well as little Rex’s, good and 
loving, had, nevertheless, sent him to that cupboard 
for something he had vowed never to taste. 

True, it was her physician who had ordered her 
to take it, but perhaps this old-fashioned doctor 
would have prescribed something else had he 
known the pangs poor Rex was made to suffer. 

She, herself, had thought once or twice lately 
that it might be better to give it up, lest taking it 
should become a habit. But when she was troubled, 
and anxious for the future, the dose warmed and 
soothed her, and made her forget for a time her 
hard and precarious struggle for her own and her 
boy’s existence. So she went on taking it, not 
dreaming of the boy’s unhappiness. 

Rex came slowly back, and stood before her, the 
Skeleton in one hand, the wine-glass in the other 
One question he always asked himself—how much 
could any one take before getting—he could not 
bear to pronounce or even think plainly of the 
dreadful word as applied to his beautiful mother. 

The dreadful word! He fixed his clear eyes 
intently on her face, as if he could read the answer 
there. He knew it would kill him if he ever saw 
his mother so! 

How he tonged to tell her all he felt! But the 
shame of seeming even to question if she could do 
wrong held him back. 

Suddenly he exclaimed, “I wish you had been a 
boy, mother! We’d have chummed then, wouldn’t 
we? I wish you’d be my chum now!” 

“Why, so [ can be, darling! But you must tell 
me what my duties are. What does a chum do?” 

She had poured out more than Rex had ever seen 
her take before; and now, putting the empty glass 
away, she drew him down upon her knee 

“Well, chums always stand up for each other, 
for one thing, and they always do things together.” 

“Things? What, for instance?” She was strok. 
ing his head. 

“Well, join things, you know. Now, there’s our 
school-pledge—you didn’t know I had joined the 
pledge, mother, did you?” 

“What pledge, dear?” 

The boy’s heart was beating with shame at his 
boldness, and he hesitated. 

“A great many of our fellows have joined it. 
It’s a pledge, you know,—a promise never to 
smoke, or swear, or drink—anything. [ wouldn’t 
1ike to do any of those things when I’m a man!” 

There was a silence. Oh, if she should be angry 
and put him away from her! But how could she 
know what he meant? Her hand ceased to 
stroke his hair, indeed, and her eyes looked away 
beyond him, miles and miles away. Thus did she 
always look when she was thinking very hard. 

At last her glance came back and rested on his 
face. But she said only: 

“No, Rex, indeed, you must do none of those 
things when you are a man.” 

He was not satisfied, but he was too near tears 
to speak again. His mother, too, kept silence, 
still holding him on her knee. 

“Bedtime!” she said presently. “You must go 
to sleep and dream of Sir Launcelot, and that you 
yourself are a true knight as you must always try 
hard to be.” 

His heart was full. He could only throw his 
arms about her neck, and whisper, “Good night, 
mother, darling, chum /” 

“Good-night, chum'’’ she answered tenderly, 
kissing him many times 

He had kept back his tears before her, but he 
cried on his pillow in the dark. Oh, what could 
he do to save his mother? For his imagination 
was all on fire, and he beheld her taking the— 
medicine, and he beheld the terrible reeling men 
and women, too, that he had sometimes seen in the 
streets. 

He remembered every word his teachers used, 
every look of horror on their faces as they lectured 
his class and said that the indulgence grew to 
habit, and grew, and became so troublesome that 
the strongest men could not then break away. 

And then, oh then—he saw again those fearful 
people on the streets. Poor Rex shuddered. He 
could not, he dare not, he did not imagine his 
mother as dishevelled and wild, but rather as 
dead, and he with her, for fear of the habit, the 
growing habit, the habit that had brought so low 
the reeling men and women his memory pictured. 
He hated to think of such scenes. 

He tried to shake them off and to see the lists, 
and Tristram, and Gareth, and his dear Sir 
Launcelot, but now no knightly figure in flashing 
steel would stay in his thoughts, and he sobbed 
himself into sleep and a policeman’s dreadful 
clutch. 

How could he save his mother? This was his 
chief thought on awaking, and for many a day 
thereafter, in school-hours and at his play, it rose 
up like a wall between him and her, and put them 
apart. He began looking morbidly about him on 
the streéts for reeling figures, and at home he 
watched her for even a sign, even a flush 

He never could make up his mind to unburden 
his heart to her of his heavy care, the first she had 
never shared; and as the weeks flew on he became 
ever more listless, melancholy and silent, though 
his mother, absorbed in her work, seemed not to 
notice the change. : 

One day, toward spring, coming home at what 
was usually her busiest time, he found her at her 
desk indeed, but with her head fallen upon it, fast 
asleep 

“Mother! mother!” he said. 

But her sleep was sound, and he failed to rouse 
her. Terrified, he stooped closer. 

“Mother, mother darling! Here is Rex, home 
from school!” 

Still no movement, but, ah, that dreaded odor 
and her flushed face! He turned sick and faint, 


and drew back instinctively. Was it—was it—that ? 
Oh, what should he do? 

He stood and looked at her, crushed by his 
misery. 


| 





Suddenly she moved, and the thought came to 
him: What if she should sit up now, and look at 
him with that took. Could he bear it? No, no, no! 
He must go away, somewhere. With a stifled sob 
he ran quickly out of the house and down the 
street. On he went, aimlessly —anywhere — it 
mattered little, sick with grief anc terror. 

Poor little Rex! There was no more dismayed 
heart than his in all that town, but he came upon 
one fellow sufferer whose outward circumstances, 
at any rate, were worse, 

He had wandered into a neighborhood that he 
had never visited before, and had found himself 
in a squalid street of wretched hovels. Before 
one of these stood an ambulance, at which he half 
paused to iook, when the cottage door opened and 
on a litter was borne out a something covered over 
with many wrappings. 

The litter was placed in the ambulance, which 
was driven away, leaving on the sidewalk Rex 
and a little girl, ragged, thin, and sobbing. 

“What's the matter?” asked Rex, swallowing 
down the lump in his throat, 

The girl pointed in the direction the ambulance 
had gone, 

“That’s my mother down with the fever. They’re 
taking her to the hospital, Father's drunk, and 
we're very hungry, all of us!” 

Rex went closer to her, with a strange feeling of 
sympathy. 

“How many is ‘ali of us’ ?”’ he asked, 





“Me, and Bessie and Jimmy—they’re younger’n 
me.”’ 

“Look here!” he said, feeling in his pocket 
“Twenty-five cents will get a loaf of bread and 
ever so much milk!” 

“You get it,” said the girl. 
yonder.” 

Rex sped down the street, returned with his 
purchases, and disappeared within the hovel. 

Meanwhile, in the pretty parlor of his home, the 
little clock indicated six, yet to Mrs. Gravely’s 
great alarm, Rex was still absent. She had risen 
long before, wondering that she had been so tired 
as to sleep in her chair, and was moving restlessly 
about, watching, wondering, nervously anxious at 
the boy’s strange absence. 

Half-past six' Where could he be—her good 
boy who was always so punctual? What could 
have happened ? 

Seven. Rex’s littie form at last, coming, oh! so 
slowly along the sidewalk. His mother ran to the 
door and drew him in. 

“Rex, my darling, what does this mean? Where 
have you been? Why, you’ve frightened your 
poor mother half to death!” 

Pale, with traces of tears on his face, seeming 
scarce able to stand, Rex walked silently into the 
parlor, This clean, bright room was not like the 
fever-smitten one he had just quitted. This was 
his own darling mother, sweet and pretty as he 
had always known her, smiling even now to 
encourage him, though he had given her so cruel 
an alarm, His heart went out to her in renewed 
allegiance as a knight’s to his queen. And yet— 

“Rex,-dear son, what is it? You must tell 
mother, Where have you been ever since school. 
time?” 

She knelt down in front of him to bring her face | 
on a level with his, and took both his hands in hers | 

He had thought about it all the afternoon and | 
taken a firm resolve. But there was a great sob in | 
his voice, as he answered brokenly. 

“I have been—at a dreadful—drunkard’s house 
—with him and his poor little—ragged—starving— | 
children,” 

“Why, Rex! And whatthen? Go on, darling!” | 

“I—don’t think—I—can—bear—it—any longer!” 
he said, looking up piteously into her face. 

“Bear what, dear? You are ill, my darling. I 
never saw you speak and act so strangely. Come | 
with me, dear—come and lie on the sofa a while.” | 

Rising, she attempted gently to lead him away. 
But he broke from her, and ran to the cupboard, | 
which ip a kind of frenzy he opened. 
Seizing the Skeleton he turned, and 
in agonized tones, exclaimed 

“Let me break it, mother! Oh, 
please, please forgive me, and let 
me break it!” 

But before his startled mother 
could speak, the Skeleton, held high 
in his trembling grasp, had dropped 
out of it. Striking against the stove, 
it fell shattered in a dozen pieces, 
while the wine ran in little streams 
over the carpet. With trembling, 
piteous lips, the boy sank upon his 
knees and cried aloud the words of 
the prayer he had whispered in 
secret s0 many times 

“O God! save my darling mother, 
and keep her from the habit! For 
Christ's sake. Amen!” 

It was a terrible moment for her 
In one flash of mother-love and self- 
accusation, she saw the whole work. 
ing of the boy’s mind—knew in an 
instant his tortures, his pangs, the 
sufferings he had endured before 
his loyal heart would permit him to 
speak 

With a mighty effort she controlled 
herself and ran up to him. He had 
attempted to rise, but his strength 
was spent, and he fell helplessly to 
the floor. 

“Forgive me! 
wept 

She lifted him to the sofa, with 
loving words and tender minister. 
ings, saying again and again ‘Mother is not 
angry. Rex is my good boy, my brave boy!” 

But he heard not. His mind seemed to wander; 
he shivered from head to foot, anc fell into a kind 
of stupor, while his mother, with a heavy heart, 
undressed and put him to bed. 

The fever of which the poor drunkard’s wife 
was sick had found many victims in the town, and 
Rex had caught it. Before morning he was 
delirious, and during the ravings of the next few 
days he poured out all the story. 

No need to dwell on the mother’s agony as she | 
watched beside his bed, trembiing for the precious | 


“At that corner, 











forgive me!” he 











life that hung on a thread. His feeble, loving 
hand had drawn her back from an abyss on the 
brink of which she had perhaps been standing— 
but would that hand be spared her, still to nestle 
in hers, to be her strength even while it was her 
care? 

For a long time it was doubtful. But one day 
Rex fell into a quiet sleep from which he wakened 
with reason once more in his eyes. Yearningly 
his mother bent over him for a glance of recogni 
tion, and as he looked into the beloved face, he 
whispered faintly, ‘You are my chum!” 

His chum, truly, according to his own definition 
For, two or three days afterwards, when he was 
strong enough to bear a little conversation, she 
brought him the book of schoolboy pledges, lent 
her by the master, and there he read, with happy 
eyes, two names bracketed together 

REGINALD GRAVELY. 
MARION GRAVELY { 

So Rex acted his story in real life, and won a 
victory more wonderful than any he had ever read 
in his books of battles on land or sea. 

GRACE FORTUNE. 
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For the Companion. 
THE TALE OF A COFFEE-POT. 


We had been shopping up and down the narrow 
all day, buying tins here, 


“Way of the Red Gate”’ 
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china there, glass somewhere else, and experience | 
everywhere. We had largely increased our Italian 
vocabulary, we had mastered the currency of the | 
country, and were about to return contentedly to 
the small nest we had appropriated for our- | 
selves in Bohemian Florence, when we came full 
upon that patent coffee-pot in the window of a 
lamp shop, 

We wanted a coffee-pot, we wanted an alcohol 
lamp; here were the two in combination. The 
double temptation was too strong, and—we fell, 
paying for the fall a paltry dollar and twenty 
cents, we said then,—six whole francs we now call 
it! | 

{t is a matter of conscience with me not to let | 
that coffee-pot go unhonored and unsung. Day 





after day we mourned, we struggled, we sighed | 
and we scolded over it, Most men would have | 
been tempted to say something, most women 
would have wept, two courses we hold in as much 
contempt as we justly hold this most deceitful 
coffee-pot 

Scores of people must have suffered under these | 
wretched contrivances before. Had they had the 





conscience to say so, we had saved our time, our | kind for thirty centimes 


tempers, our table-cloths, our coffee, and our six | 
francs. It shall not be my fault if others waste 
theirs. 

This monumental monster was innocent enough 








she has won laurels on the amateur stage 
buy another to-day, 


on our table. 
defunct. 





in appearance. It was a species of hybrid, a com 
pound of tea-kettle, medicine-glass, siphon, cork, 
and watering-pot. Owing to the intricacies of 
foreign tongue we were not able to gather from 
our salesman precisely how the thing worked, but 
we took it home in happy confidence that a little 
study would reveal its workings. 

We imagined lunch-parties at which we should 
proudly brew our coftee offhand under the very 
noses of our delighted and astonished guests. We 
spent some hours over the theory of the thing, 
then decided to submit the article itself to practical 
experiment. 

Naturally, we began by putting the water where 
the coffee was meant to go; then we tried putting 
in the coffee first and the water after, and then 
we tried putting the water in first and the coffee 
after 

Then we tried both together; then we tried the 
water without the coffee; and my impression is— 
but [ never trust impressions—that we tried the 
coffee without the water. Then we rested. 

Finally, one of us who professed to have inherited 
scientific tastes, and who had taken her degree in 
natural philosophy at a finished and finishing 
school, studied the construction long and gravely, 
and announced it as her fixed idea that the siphon 
had some obvious connection with the whole; that 
the lower part just as obviously was intended for 
water, since no coffee could be put in; that the 
spout must be meant to pour @m ani the glass 
was, therefore, the only place left for the coffee. 

Beyond this she did 
not profess to see, but 
she humbly submit- 
ted this as knowledge 
enough go upon, 
and recommended 
that we put the water 
the coffee 
above, all the corks 
and covers in their 
apparent places, our 
trust in Providence, 
and set fire to the 
whole! 

The result was be- 
yond our hopes. There 
was a weird singing 
and whistling. 

The steam mounted 
through the siphon, 
and began to work de 
struction among the 
coffee-grounds. The 
elements appeared to 
be let loose, and with 
a report like a pistol, 
away went cork num- 
ber one from the 
spout, carrying with it 
a water-spout which 
spent itself upon our 
sofa-cushions and wall 
paper 

There was joy in our 
hearts over that con- 
verted coffee-pot. We 
flattered ourselves that we knew its secret, and 
that by concentration the two of us might be more 
than a match for the corks! 

Call no man happy until he is dead! There 
was still a long and intricate system of corking 
and covering, of detaching and attaching to be 
mastered. We mastered it! For two days we 
had perfect coffee 

Then began a series of antics fit to turn the hair 
gray. The water would rise, or it wouldn’t rise. 
It would rise and boil gaily with the coffee and 
refuse to subside, as was its duty and privilege tou 
do; or it would start down with alacrity, and half- 
way down call a halt and go neither up nor down. 

When we were least expecting it, it would drop 
like lead, When we were most hopeful of it, it 
would give an exulting squeak, dart 
suddenly up and inundate the table. 

The same amount of coffee might 
be expected to make one cup or four 
of liquid, Under identical conditions 
that liquid would range from black 
through amber to palest tea-color. 

Boiling or reboiling was all one to 
it. We tried shaking the thing. We 
tried sitting still and giving it a 
chance to settle, 

“Are you ready?” the musical 
member would say in the tone of 
one announcing a portent. “I am 
going to set the coffee down.” 

I would immediately make myself 
as small as possible. The taper 
would be lighted; then ensued a 
breathless silence. Neither spoke. 
Neither moved. Neither breathed; 
and each carefully abstained from 
touching the table upon which the 
sacred vessel was displayed. 

It is funny now. It was painful 
then, A cough or a sigh was visited 
by areproachful glance, with the cer- 
tainty of being held to account if the 
coffee refused to settle. This state 
of tension became too severe for 
endurance—“these violent delights 
have violent ends.” 

One day—we had already spoiled 
two allowances of coffee—the musical 
member arose with death in her 
glance. Under the shallow pretence 
of making ready a third allowance, 
she seized the smoking glass, twice- 


a 


to 


below, 





heated, and deluged it with water two removes 
from ice 


A snap and a deluge! 

The musical member looked up a trifle palely— 
“IT will 
she murmured remorsefully. 
“If you dare!” exclaimed the literary member. 


” 


“You will go to the forty-centimes man and buy a 


forty centimes coffee-pot, unless there is a simpler 
” 

The next day a mild and domestic coffee-pot, 

which is the joy of our lives, made its appearance 

No allusion was ever made to the 


GRACE ELLERY CHANNING, 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 











BREATHING. 


What is breathing, and why do we breathe? 

What is the windpipe ? 

Why should we breathe through the nose ? 

Why should we not wear tight collars ? 

Why are we “out of breath” after running ? 

Why are the school-room windows opened at recess ? 





For the Companion. 


BESIDE THE SALLIQUOY. 


There is a shining rivulet 
Amid old Georgia’s hills, 
It ows between the brakes of cane 
And turns a dozen mills, 
Before it ripples past the spot 
I loved so when a boy, 
Where stood our Summer cabin 
By the silver Salliquoy. 


A long pirogue of tulip wood 
I've pi led many a day, 
Or on its tipsy gunwale stood 
And held a bass at play, 
While under me each crystal wave 
Rose with a throb of joy, 
And life danced through a Summer dream 
Above the Salliquoy. 


In careless freedom singing there 
The mocking-bird and thrush 

Flung many a golden pastoral out 
From bosket, brier and brush, 

While bee-bloom and leaf-rustle filled 
The wild heart of a boy 

Rocking in his boat upon 
The silver Salliquoy. 


O mother, father, sister, all 
Were in the cabin there, 

And nought but happy visions hung 
Around them everywhere, 

While from far purple mountain-tops 
The eagles eyed a oF 

Afloat upon thy crystal waves, 
O silver Salliquoy! 


From foot-hills of the Cumberlands, 
To level Plaquemine, 

Across the high lands and the low, 
And all that lies between, 

My fond heart flings its magic webs, 

fhe gossamers of joy, 

Faint Summer-films of long ago 

Spun on the Salliquoy. 


And I, voice-broken, still must sing, 
Where mating thrushes sang, 
In memory of the streams that rolled, 
And of the brakes that rang, 
Before the loved ones slipped away 
And left a lonely boy 
Stranded on Summer's golden sands 
Beside the Salliquoy! 
MAURICE THOMPSON. 


+ 
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For the Companion. 


HIS ANGEL. 


Summer after summer the writer has noticed 
an old man sitting on the stoop of a tumble-down 
cottage in the suburbs of one of our sea-shore 
watering-places. He sat day in and day out 
alone, and in the same position, smoking his pipe. 
It was evident that he was poor, and that he was 
tied to the house by some disease. Yet he always 
seemed cheerful and interested in things about him. 
This summer we missed him from his stone step, 
and thought no more of it. 

Within a few days an incident in which this 
man had a part has come to our knowledge. It 
is worth repeating. To more than one mind and 
heart the knowledge of it has been a stimulant 
and a benefit. 

One of the families summering in the seaside 
town has for several seasons driven almost daily 
past the old man’s house. Several children were 
in the family, among them an observant girl of 
thirteen. 

No one else in the carriage had given the stranger 
more than a moment's notice; but she began to 


watch for him whenever the horses turned the | 


corner that brought his little one-story cottage in 
sight. He looked so ill and patient and helpless 
that she pitied him. Toward the close of the 
season her sympathy led her to bow timidly as 
she passed. The old man returned her saluta- 
tion, and for the few fall days that were left a 
smile passed between the gray invalid and the 
little summer girl. 

But the child did not forget her new friend all 
that winter, and when the family went to the 
sea-shore the next spring she bought a package 
of fruit,—the best she could get,—and was very 
silent about it. On the way from the station, 
when the carriage came opposite the familiar 
cottage, she called to the coachman : 

“Stop here, Joe! Tell him to stop, mamma!”’ 
and springing from the carriage, she ran up to 
the steps and laid the fruit on the old man’s knee. 

“I’m glad to see you sitting in your old place,” 
she said. ‘1 have thought about you all winter.” 

“Thank you for the fruit, miss,’ said the old 
man. ‘Thank you heartily. I'm mighty glad 
you're ‘round once more. I missed you when 
the cold weather came.” 

“May I call and see you again?’’ she asked, 
timidly. 

‘Maybe it'd be too much trouble, miss, but it 
would do mea world of good,”’ replied the invalid. 
He watched her to the top of the hill until the 
carriage sank out of sight. 

From this time Freda began to call at the 
cottage once or twice a week, and took the sick 
man little presents, and read to him as well as she 
knew how. 
angel,’ and his wife said that he became restless 
to see her on the days she was expected to call. 
She, too, grew fond of him. He must have been 
a rough man once, but he had become gentle and 
tender as a woman. His helplessness and his 


He fell to calling her his “‘little | 


eager joy to see her were a constant stimulant 


| he was confined to his bed. 


| 


fashionable grocery store, and with her mother 





and delight to the child. 

Last fall, before the family went to the city, 
Freda noticed that he was growing feebler. So 
with her mother’s permission she began to write 
to hima after her return home, and he wrote a few 
letters in reply. By the time cold weather came 


On the approach of Christmas Freda went to a 


made up a box of dainties, such as are nourishing, 
and that tempt the appetite of people who are 
sick; and such, too, as only a rich or a self- 
denying person would select. When the express- 





| man took this box of canned soups and fruits and | 


| ment and delight. 











| some branch of knowledge and who are deter- 


jellies, and wonderful modern delicacies into the 
sick man's house it was received with astonish- 


Such a package had never before entered there. 
It was hardly known that there were such dain- 
ties. ‘The invalid was so much excited that he 
had the empty box put beside his bed, where he 
could constantly see it. 

One evening he called wildly for his ‘little 
angel.’’ His wife brought a picture of the child | 
which had been sent to him, and with his eyes 
fastened on the portrait of perhaps the only person 
but his wife who had ever gone out of the way to 
do him a kindness, he passed gently away. 

The old man lived on the only road that leads to 
a settlement of about a thousand summer visitors, 
who each year pass his house, and amuse them- 
selves only a mile away. Out of the thousand, 
this child was the only one to notice the invalid, 
and do this Christlike deed. We should be sorry 
to think that the usual proportion of practical 
Christianity to summer boarders is no larger. 

This experience, which became more than an 
incident in the tives of a happy family, may 
afford a hint and an inspiration to most of us 
who can do as much, or more. 

‘*l was sick, and ye visited me,"’ is made a test 
of character in the text-book of heaven. Oppor- 
tunity for doing good is like the air. Wherever 
men are found, it is there. 


2 
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ALWAYS SEEKING. 


The children who have a special aptitude for 





mined to develop it, are those who seem tu notice 
what escapes the gaze of ordinary men and women. 
James Ferguson, the Scotch astronomer, was very 
anxious, even as a little boy, to understand the 
mechanism of watches. His father refused to 
allow him to “play with” his watch, and so James 
waited untila stranger called at the house one day 
to ask his way. “Will you be good enough to 
tell me what time it is?” asked the boy. The 
gentleman told him. 

“Would you be willing that I should look at your | 
watch?” continued Ferguson. 





“Certainly,” — the gentleman. 

The sf took the watch eagerly. After he had 
examined it for a moment, his next question 
came: 

“What makes that box go round?” 

“A steel spring,” replied the owner. 

“How can a steel spring in a box turn it round 
so as to wind up all the chain?” 

he gentleman explained the process. 

“I don’t see through it yet,” answered young 
Ferguson. 

“Well, now,” said the traveller, who had become 
deeply interested in the boy, “take a long, thin 
piece of whalebone, hold one end of it fast between 
your thumb and forefinger, and wind it round 
your finger. It will then attempt to unwind itself, 
and if you fix the other end of it to the inside of a 
small hoop, and leave it to itself, it will turn the 
hoop round and round, and wind up a thread tied 
to the outside.” \ 

“IT see it! I see it!’ exclaimed Ferguson, enthu- 
siastically. ‘Thank you very, very much!” 

It was not long before he had made a wooden 
watch, which he enclosed in a case about the size 
of a tea-cup. 

The boy was afterward set at work to watch 
sheep at night. Here he had nothing to watch but 
the stars, and his future eminence in astronom 
was, in a way, founded upon this boyish out-of- 
door observation. 

Blaise Pascal, who wrote a remarkable treatise 
on the laws of sound, was constantly observing 
the familiar occurrences about him, even as a boy. 
When he was only ten years old he sat at the 
dinner-table one day striking his plate with his 
knife, and then listening to the sound. 

“What are you doing with that plate, Blaise?” 
asked his sister. 

“See!” he replied. “When I strike the plate 
with my knife, it rings. Hark!” 

Again he called forth the sound. 

“When I grasp it with my hand, so,” he con- 
tinued, “the sound ceases. I wonder why it is?” 

Thus had both boys begun to study, each accord 
ing to his own bent, with no urging from older 
people. 


* 
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SOLIMAN’S COFFEE. 


Audiger, a celebrated French house steward, 
wrote, about 1660, of the Italians More and Salvator, 
who were summoned to Paris by Cardinal Mazarin 
and Marshal Gramont, “to prepare the new 
beverage, coffee.” “From these two men,” said 
he, “I learned to distil all kinds of fruits, flowers 
and grains, by heat as well as by cold, and to 
prepare tea and coffee, which few persons in 
France had yet learned to do.” 


Although a few Parisians were interested in the 
new beverage, it grew slowly in popularity until 
something happened to make it fashionable. In 
1669 Mahomet IV. sent to Louis XIV. an ambas- 
sador named Soliman Aga Mustapha Raca. He 
was a proud and dignified person, and surrounded 
himself with much magnificence. 

He offered his guests, who represented the 
fashion and nobility of Paris, coffee, a beverage 
which they all considered detestable, and could 
hardly swallow at first without grimaces. 

However, no one considered coffee-drinking too 
great a price to pay for the privilege of visiting a 
real Oriental home. The furniture, hangings and 
decorations were all such as were used in the 
richest homes of Constantinople. The guests sat 
on soft cushions, and talked with their solemn, 
magnificent host through an interpreter. Slaves 
in Turkish costume presented them with gold. 
fringed damask napkins, and coffee in exquisite 
Japanese cups. 

It was a happy day for Soliman’s guests when 


he moderated the bitter beverage which they were 
meekly drinking by adding a lump of sugar. 

Presently they began to serve it at their own 
homes, though at first only the wealthiest did so, 
for it cost twenty-four francs a pound. Soon, 
however, it was imported from the East and was 
sold at a price within the reach of every one. 

It was some years before coffee-drinking became 
acustom in Paris. Many persons believed that it 
was injurious to the health, and others thought it 
a mere caprice of fashion. Madame de Sévigné 
was falsely credited with the saying, and she 
really had expressed some such sentiment, “The 
fashion of liking Racine will pass like that of 
liking coffee.” 
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For the Companion. 


ALDEBARAN. 


Solemn, and sad, and sweet !—I cannot tell 

Rate? Aldebaran rising o’er yon height, 
Should stir my heart, as if I heard a bell 
From some old minster murmur through the night, 
Or some majestic organ’s final swe | 
Die down far windless glooms of wood and dell. 


What are these isles in seas of azure gleam ?— 
These voices, soft as shadows of a son 
Sung in the silence of some dim, sweet dream ?— 
These palms that plead, these eyes that look and long, | 
These solemn and seraphic shapes that seem 
To hymn of joys celestial and supreme ? 





| I feel as if uncounted years ago 


I dwelt a splendid spirit on that sphere, 
And sank for sin’s sake to this orb below, | 
Leaving some ogy love to wait me there, 
Leaning o’er wide, wan guifs of gloom and glow, | 
To watch the tide of ages ebb and flow. 


CHARLES LOTIN HILDRETH. | 
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NEGRO TRAINING. 


The negroes of Connecticut were formerly | 
accustomed to elect a governor for themselves. | 
“Negro election,” as it was called, generally took 
place on the Saturday following the election day 
of the whites. Just what the negro governor’s 
duties and privileges were does not appear. At 
all events, he was respected as “gubernor” by the 
negroes throughout the state. The custom was 
established before the Revolutionary War, and 
was continued as late as 1820. 


Negro trainings were alsocommon. Mr. Stiles, | 
in his “History of Ancient Windsor,” describes | 
one that was held in or near that town at some | 
time after the Revolution. General Ti, a slave | 
belonging to Captain Ellsworth, commanded on | 
that occasion, and his master lent him his own | 
uniform and accoutrements, together with his | 
watch, to the chain of which he attached several 
huge seals. Thus arrayed, and seated upon his 
master’s war-horse, General Ti was ‘“‘the observed | 
of all observers.” | 

He was early on the ground, and became impa- 
tient at the tardiness of the soldiers from the | 
Suffield district. Many white people were present | 
to see the fun, and the general, pulling up his 
horse near Esquire Bissell and other prominent 
citizens, exclaimed: 

“Wonder why de troops don’t come on from de 
north?” - 

The squire, who was somewhat of a wag, asked, 
with a sympathizing air: 

“What time is it, general?” 

General Ti dropped the bridle reins, drew up his 
watch hand over hand, and holding it out, ex- 
claimed with scornful dignity : 

‘Look for yourselves, gemmen!” 

The squire knew perfectly weil that the general 
could not tell the time. 

When it came time to form the regiment, there 
was some difficulty in arranging it so as to present 
the best appearance. Most of the men had some 
bit of “uniform,” but no two were alike. The 
general was equal to the occasion. Rising in his 
stirrups, he shouted: 

“All you what got white stocca, rocker shoe, 
stand in de front!’ 

The order was readily understood, and the front 
rank was soon formed of those who were equipped 
with shoes and stockings. 

Then came another order from the chief: 

“All you what got rocker shoe an’ no white 
stocca stan’ in de rear.” 

Then, with a self-satisfied air, he said: 

“Now you niggers what got no white stocca an’ 
no rocker shoe, stan’ out ob de way.” 
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NECESSITIES OF CAMP LIFE. 


“A Family Camp in the Rockies” is pleasantly 
described in Outing. They were a family of nine, 
set down among the rocks and sands and pines to 
begin living. “Nothing to sit on, sleep on, eat on, 
or cook on; no place to lay a thing down or hang 
it up; two miles from an egg and six miles from a 
safety-pin.” 


During the first half-hour I was appealed to for 
twine, tacks, a button-hook, court-plaster, a big 
needle, a pencil, the vaseline, a spoon, the meas- 
uring tape and eee. any one of which 
might be in either yd of any of the four trunks, 
or possibly in one of the six hand-bags. 

Before we had made any headway in reducin 
the disorder, we discovered that we were a 
po ceaypeney ont frantically hungry; not surprising, 
since we had been in the open air all the morning, 
and were then at an altitude of eight thousand 
feet above sea-level. js 

The professor, in the zeal of starvation, pro- 
ceeded to explore sundry paper packages in the 
box of groceries, arriving at sugar, navy beans, 
dried peaches, candles and other commodities, 
good enough in their way, but not adapted to 
immediate necessities. 

“Where is the bread, anyway?” he asked. 

“Bread!” 

“Why! didn’t you think of the bread?” we all 
exclaimed in unison, looking at each other like a 
village chorus expressing surprise at the unworthy | 
conduct of the tenor bandit. The bread had, of 
course, beensforgotten; but, as Robert remarked, 
thank heaven, we still had the field-glass and 
plenty of patent trout-flies! 
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A SWING IN AIR. 





I hesitate for a moment, look down over the 
precipice, and carefully calculate how long it 
would take to reach the bottom. The wild flowers 
masa all over the slopes at the foot of the 
cliff. 

We cannot help each other, and each must stand 
back while the other reaches the ledge beyond or 
the dark valley below. 

Not a word is spoken. Each one adjusts his 
trappings, that nothing may be out of place. 
Hislop first swings around, and reaches the Nedge 
in safety. I place my foot carefully on the edge 
of the wall, close to the buttress, and secure a 
good hold with my right hand. My left foot is 
thrown round, and‘my left hand creeps along till 
it catches a little finger of marble which seems leit 
for the purpose. 

Just as I start to make the leap I am caught by 
my coat on the edge of the marble, and held fast 
in mid-air. Again I look down, and calculate how 
long it would take to reach the bottom. With one 
strong effort I bend my back, loose the coat, and 
safely land on the farther edge. 

Kane has longer arms and legs, and ina moment 
we are all around the buttress, having swung our 


| bodies clean out in the air, a thousand feet of 
| sheer wall below us, and as much more above. It 


requires a cool head and steady nerve, for, looking 
back, we see it is impossible to return. 
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PROVING IT. 


A noted temperance lecturer once visited the 
shop of a hatter and asked him to give something 
to “the cause.” The shopman coldly replied that 
he had no interest in it, and then it was that the 
temperance man began to instruct him, after the 
Socratic method of question and answer. 


“I am sorry to hear that,” he said, “for it shows 
me that you are not acquainted with your own 
business.” 

“If you are more familiar with my business than 
Iam,” said the man, with some spirit, “I shall be 
happy to take lessons of you.” 

“Well,” said the lecturer, “‘you deal in hats, and 
psy to make a little money on every hat you 


“Yes.” 

“Whatever sends customers to your shop, and 
increases their ability to buy, promotes your 
interest, doesn’t it?” 

“Certainly.” 

“Whatever makes men content to wear old, 
at A hats does your craft an injury?” 

“Yes.” 

“Well, sir, if you and I were to walk out along 
the wharves, and through the streets and lanes of 
this city, we should see scores of men wearing on 
their heads old, miserable slouched hats which 
ought years ago to have been thrown into the fire. 
Now My hy don’t those men come at once and buy of 

ou? 

“That is not a difficult question to answer,” said 
the shopman. “They are too — to buy hats.” 

“What has more influence than liquor in empty- 
ing their pockets, and not only that, but injuring 
their self-respect to such an extent that they are 
willing to wear old clothes?” 

“Nothing,” said the man, hastily. ‘Here is some 
money for your cause. I am beaten!” 


——__—_+90—————— 
MATTER-OF-FACT. 


Some years ago there lived in Perth, Scotland, 
aman of weak intellect, well-known by his Chris- 
tian name, Jamie. One dark night an acquaintance 
found Jamie lying at the foot of an outside stair. 
“Is that you, Jamie?” asked the acquaintance, in 
a voice of the greatest astonishment. “Ay, it’s 
me,” replied Jamie, in a tone of complete resigna- 
tion. 


“Have you fa’en doon the stair?” was the next 
question. 

“Ay! I fell doon; but I was comin’ doon, 
whether or no.” 

To illustrate further the matter-of-factness of the 
Scottish people, David Pryde mentions that a 
company at an artist’s house were talking about 
their successes and failures. 

“Do you find it difficult to sell your pictures?” 
said the ae of the house to an artist who had 
been perfect M silent. 

“No,” said he, in a slow voice; “it’s no diflicult— 
it’s impossible.” 

A country doctor met one ow the son of a 
patient of his who had been very ill. 

“Well, my lad,” said the doctor, “how is your 
father this morning?” 

“He’s deid,” replied the boy. 

“Dead!” cried the doctor. ‘Was there a meii- 
cal man beside him when he died?” 

“No,” answered the lad; “he jist deid hissel’.” 
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NOT TO BE FRIGHTENED. 


A writer in Blue and Gray says that during the 
Civil War he once attempted, unsuccessfully, a 
practical joke. Not far from the picket line was 
an old cemetery, and the writer, who was then a 
corporal, had been told laughable stories of the 
panic into which some of the men had lately been 
thrown. 


A rumor had somehow got abroad that a headless 
horseman had been seen in the neighborhood after 
dark. One man, it was reported, had been s0 
frightened as to hire a brave comrade to stand his 
picket for him. : 

One night, when the writer was posting his 
relief, a little before midnight, it came into his 
head to try the story on the man whom he was to 
leave alone in the darkness. He told it with as 
much solemnity as he could muster, but the picket 
was not to be frightened so easily. He was just 
lighting his pipe, and replied between his whiffs: 

“We (pu ), if there’s a man (puff) comes round 
here a ) to-night (puff) without a head (puff, 
puff), Ill put a head on him.” : 

The picket was not disturbed, andthe writer 
seems to suspect that this was the origin of an 
obscure slang phrase. 


~~ 
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OBEYED ORDERS. 








Tn an interesting account of a journey through 
the, great caiions of the Colorado River, Mr. Robert 
Brewster Stanton gives in the Cosmopolitan a 
lively impression of the danger of scaling those 
marble cliffs, “which stand from one to two thou. | 
sand feet in vertical walls, with scarce a bench or | 
ledge wide enough for a mountain sheep.” 


We carefully pick our way around the lower 
points of the marble, up through a crack some two 
hundred feet in height, and out upon a little ledge 
perhaps three feet wide that runs along the solid 
wall, till our progress seems cut off by a sharp 
buttress that projects beyond the ledge. 

The buttress is V-shaped, the sharp point ex- 
tending out over the bench. On the other side of 
it is the same little ledge. To reach it calls for | 
strength of muscle and something like the nimble- 





| ness of a cat, for with toe of boot and ends of 
| fingers fastened on little points of marble on one | 
side, it is necessary to reach just such points on 
the other. 





“Bridget,” said Mrs. Morse, instructing her new 
waitress, “when a lady comes to call upon me, 
you must hand her this tray, and bring her card 
up-stairs to me.” “Yis’m,” replied Bridget, 
promptly. The next afternoon Mrs. Morse was 
surprised by the appearance of Bridget, bearing @ 
card in her hand. 


“Why, Bridget,” she remonstrated, “didn’t I te!l 
you yesterday to hand the little silver tray to the 
callers?” ; 

“Yis’m,” replied the smiling maid, “‘an’ I did 
hand it to her, an’ it’s herself was unwillin’ to tak 
it; but whin I tould her it was my misthress 5 
ixpriss orthers, she give in, quite mild an’ pleas- 
ant like. You'll find it safe wid her down in the 
parlor, ma’am.” 

And sure enough, Mrs. Morse, when she had 
made a hasty descent, found her visitor holding 
the card-receiver, while her mouth was twitching 
with amusement. Pe 

“I didn’t dare refuse it,” she said, meekly, “as 


| long as Bridget was so urgent!” 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





At the same time the dog was sneaking down 
the alley, and some boys who had been watching 
| the whole affair came up to have their share of 
the fun. 
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For the Companion. 
FUN ON THE TURNPIKE. 


A grasshopper and a spotted toad 

Jumped a rope on the turnpike road, 

Till the grasshopper blistered both his feet, 

And his delicate face was as red as a beet, | 

Till the toad grew dizzy and fell on a stone, 

Hitting his northwest crazy-bone. 

When a bobolink told them ’twas very improper, 

“Oh, me!” sighed the toad; “Oh, my!” laughed 
the hopper. 





— oe 


Europe was completely undone. He took the 


For the Companion. nearest way home and went to bugging potatoes, 


A ONE-HOSS SHAY. for, anyhow.” 

‘Miss Asia-Africa, de kerridge am at de do’, | By this time one of the boys, who had laughed 
said Europe, with his grandest air. ‘‘Will you as hard as anybody, stopped laughing and began 
to whistle softly. He belonged to 
a Yankee family that had lately 
moved in. Pretty soon he picked 


muttering, ‘‘Dat’s all sech a no-’count nigger's fit | at night. 


them over carefully. 
boys had lost interest and gone 
away. 

“They're sound,” he thought. 
‘‘Need tires, that’s all. I'm glad 
"twas the front wheels of my wagon 
that Uncle Gibson broke. And I’m 
glad he got me a new one. I like 
to whittle and putter. Won’t that 
darkey dance before night ?”” 

By noon the 
wheels were in 
place on the 
Yankee boy's 
broken wagon. 
They had been 
‘ supplied with 
hab de high ‘n' mighty obligeness to step in an’ | strap-iron tires, and even 
tek a ride dis mawnin' ?”’ coated with red paint. Eur- 

‘Fo’ de lan’s sake!’’ cried his sister. ‘‘Wha'd | ope had never dreamed of 
you git dat dog ‘n’ waggin ?”’ |}owning anything half so 

“I done traded off my ole rooster an’ one 0’ | grand. Instead of that, as 
dem ar white rabbits, ef vou mus’ know it all,’’ | he plodded along with his 
answered Europe. | pan of ugly, striped potato- 

“Well, ef 1 gits on you better git off,” said | bugs, he was saying to him- 
Asia-Africa. : | self: ‘ 

“Not ef I has my senses!" replied Europe,; ‘I don’t s’pose I'll nebber 
hotly. ‘Dere couldn’t no gal manage dis yer | hab nuffin’ no mo’. Ol’ roost- 
hoss, *specially a fidgetin’, squealin’ —”’ er’s gone, white rabbit’s gone, 

“But I mean two's too heaby,’’ she explained, | waggin’s al! to smash an’ 
hastily, for she really didn’t want a quarrel just | dog’s runned away. Specks 
then. | it’s all caze I drowned dat 

“Shot Dat waggin’ll hol’ up a ton, an’ dat kitten to pester Asia-Africa. 
hoss kin pull like a ephalent. Dis yer outfit’s | It’s bad luck to kill a cat, 
gwine start right away, an’ ef you don’ want to| anyway. I'll fetch a lot o 
git lef’ you jes’ pile on, dat’s all.” wood fer mammy dis aft’ 

Asia-Africa did not wait after that, and they | noon, an’ I'll tek Asia-Africa 
were soon on their way, Europe with a stern and wif me nex’ time I go fishin’— 
haughty expression that did not set well on his | see ef I doesn’t!’’ 
broad black face. He had his triumph, but it And I’m sure he made a 
was short. ‘The little wagon was never meant | good beginning on this pro- 
for such a load, It creaked and groaned, and all | gramme, for when the won- 





at once, when he started up the dog on a rough | derful red wagon came, Mammy Butler felt that! and Mrs. Winship gave him another, which | 8temious. 7. Efffcacious. 8. 


piece of road, it broke into a dozen pieces. Europe | it was only a just reward for his remarkable 
was a good deal shaken up every way. goodness. 

‘Now you Asia-Africa,’’ he began, angrily, 
‘dis yer’s all your doin’s! What fer you go an’ | nodding. ‘‘Hi, boy, look yer. Yer’s de fines’ 
bear down so heaby, jes’ when we come to dat ar | waggin eber you set you eyes on. What you 
hole? You might ’a’ knowed any waggin | tink ob dat, honey? Now I’se got wood enough 
wouldn’t stan’ dat!”’ fer two days, an’ you jes’ go and hab a reg’lar 
jollification. Only be sure you’re 
back in time fer supper, fer you 
mus’ hab de apple dumplin’s 
while dey’re good an’ hot.’ 





"" 
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For the Companion. 


THE BROKEN PIPE 


old he went for the first time 
alone to the store, on an import- 
anterrand. He had a cent, and 
he was going to buy a clay pipe. 
His mamma was getting a bow! 
of soap-suds ready, so that he 
could blow bubbles, and Johnny 
told the storekeeper of this, and 
sought his help in choosing a 
nice, perfect pipe. 

When the pipe was bought, he 
took it home with joyous ex- 
pectations, and for a few minutes 





and bigger bubbles, and they 
rolled on the carpet and shone 
mm the sun. 

“Look! look!’’ he shouted. 
‘See what beauty bubbles I 
blow!” 

He grew so confident that he 
He could go no further. His sister was laugh- | began to dance while he dipped and blew. 
ing and dancing. ‘Didn’ I tol’ you?” she “See !"’ he cried; and oh, at that very moment 
cried. “Didn’ I tol’ you? Hol’ up a ton, will | the pipe slipped from his fingers, and there it lay 
it? My,oh my! Tink I'll die! Tink I’ll die! | broken in pieces on the floor! 

Hol’ up a ton, will it?” Could a little boy help crying? But mamma 








up the two best wheels and looked | 
The other | 





“QO Yurrup!” she called, beckoning and | 


When Johnny was four years | 


;and his mother talked very seriously to him 
| about it. Huis brother Edward, aged five, listened | 
all went well. He blew bigger | 


was quick to comfort, and she found another 
cent to give him. 

‘Run right over to the store,”’ she said, ‘‘and 
| buy another pipe. 

The tears were checked, but his face did not 
| brighten as she expected. He took the cent, but | 
he did not start. He was very, very sober. 

‘What's the matter, Johnny?’’ she asked. 
| Why don’t you go? See, the soap-suds is as 
| good as ever. 
| ‘I’m afraid to ask him for another pipe,’’ said 
| Johnny, sadly. ‘I’m afraid’ he won't like it 

because I broke this one, and maybe he won't let es, 1. : 
ime have another.’ DOUBLE CROSS-WORD ENIGMA, 
; In Mormon, not in Jew; 
“Oh, you dear little inexperienced shopper! In boiling, not in stew; 
exclaimed mamma. In acorn, not in nut; 
ashing, tin cut; 
It was not quite easy to make him understand _ pecan, Be gy cy 
that storekeepers really preferred penmies to pipes, In anger, not in sin; 

dtl they . vould t > ae In foolish, not in wise; 

and that they never, never would be angry even In comfits, not in ples; 

if a little boy broke a dozen in a day; but at last In scarlet, not in brown; 

J 7 ‘ ‘ . valy In sneering, not in frown. 
ohnny smiled again, and started bravely off. 

He had no difficulty in getting a new pipe, and | 
| this time he was so careful that his treasure out- 

lasted the bowl of suds; and he could look at it 


If you eat the first on the second day 

No money you'll lack the year 'round, they say. 
on the table the last thing before he went to sleep 
M. L. B. BrRancu. 


NUTS 


Ss 


Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, Etc. 


2. 
ILLUSTRATED TRANSPOSITION. 


| 
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For the Companion. 
PEARLS AND JOYS. 
Little boys are little joys, 
When they are loving and true, 


Little girls are little pearls, 
When they are sweet—like you! 








| — -o- 


For the Companion. 


A NEW KIND. 
Suaaere what is represented above in the fewest 


Mrs. Winship wanted some oranges one day, | possible words, and transpose your definitions into 
so she called her neighbor's little boy from across ja word meaning knowledge. 
the way. He is an obliging little fellow, always | 3 
| , 
glad to run on an errand. QUOTATION PUZZLE. 


“You may tell Mr. | Take one word from each of the following quo 
Colby I want some Tan- | tations, then add these words together to form the 
4 | answer, which is also a quotation, relating to the 











4. 
ILLUSTRATED TRANSPOSITION. 

















Express and transpose to find a word meaning 
the universe. 





gerines,” Mrs. Winship | twenty-ninth of September. 

said. Then she thought “Job was not so miserable in his sufferings as 
, 7 happy in his patience.” 

that wae a big woed for “Many a little makes a mickle.” 

such a small messenger.| “We often deem the past days the best days.” 

“Get two dozen kid-glove “You cannot catch old birds with chaff.” 

3 “The ox, when weariest, treads surest.” 
oranges, Benny, said “He gazed at the moon and fell in the ditch.” 
she; ‘‘you can remember “A word to the wise is sufficient.” 

“f » | “Charity begins at home.” 
that name better, can’t) «jf you eat goose on Michaelmas Day, you will 
you ?”’ | never want money all the year round.” 
“OQ caeaiinin ate _| “None are so deaf as those that will not hear.” 
h, yes’m! Benny | “Many hands make light work.” 
answered, scampering| ‘Storms are forgotten in calm weather.” 
anes “Where there’s a will, there’s a way.” 
ower to the grocery. | “Sometimes it is better to follow than to lead.” 
There were a number of | 
customers, and when at 
last it came his turn to 
be waited.on he had to 
think a minute. Then he 
spoke up as clearly as 
could be: 
“Tf you please, I’ll take 
two—two dozen calf-skin 
oranges |”” 
Mr. Colby didn’t laugh 
just then, because he 
never liked to hurta little 
boy’s feelings. But he 
ae & paper bag full) answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
7 angerines, with an 1. 1. FaCetious. 2. UndiscOverable. 3. Simul. 
extra big one for Benny; | taneous. 4. PrecarioUs. 5. IMportunate. 6. AB 
enAcious. 9. Dis 
advaNtageous. 10. UnintEntional. 11. VeXatious. 
12. Pertinacious. 13. UnequivOcal. 14. Sacri-. 
legious. 15. Encouraging. 16. InsTantaneous. 17. 


| made two, one for mamma and one for himself. 


2 Nefarlous. 18. AuthOritative. 19. MeNdacious. 
Columbian Exposition. 
e For the Companion. 2. ** Reptiles” Club, July, 1898. 
DEAR JACK.—It is with pleasure that I send you 
MY PARTY. an account of the recent visit of the great menay 


erie to our neighborhood, The anticipations of all 
reached fever-heat — sunrise, and rae 
wa . ears a citement of the town could not be controlled when 
And ‘cause I did last week as I was told, the approach of the gorgeous chariot, bearing a 
And always shut the door, and fed my cat, | fine large orchestra with many instruments, in ad 
Nor once forgot to hang up my new hat. | vance of the rest, proclaimed the actual arrival of 
| the long expected hippodrome of the season. 
he great chariot was surmounted by an immense 
| catamount, which remained perfectly motionless, 
and added greatly to the imposing eftect of the 
procession upon all the villages of the neighboring 
conn ‘ ca , , 
2 peasantr 0 pe re regio ‘oO 
| But Willie had the mumps, and couldn’t come, x aa a Hos phe pb. A — 
And Chester fell down-stairs and broke his thumb; | Posterity will declare that no contemporary can 
Burt had the croup, and Leo a sore throat compare with it. Itis unrivalled! It isthe epitome 
mare of all natural history, and the “proper study of 
And Tom had gone to Boston on the boat. mankind.” The assemblages of the “quadrupeds,” 
including elephants, and some wild-cats, leopards, 
camelopards, and antelopes with panthers, filled the 
air with music. 

About this time strange sounds proceeded from 
the enclosures of the quadrupeds, but the most 
| remarkable were those made by the lionesses, 

wolves, and a rollicking party of jolly “rats,” who 
evidently meant to make night hideous. It was 
plain they were bent on mischief, for some of the 
For the Companion. | antelopes heard them muttering something about 

“crocodile,” and one of them said, “Lobster the 

CHILDREN’S SAYINGS. panthers!” The alarm was at once given, and 

every one looked at the satchel of the ringmaster 

Little Ashley, three vears old, told an untruth, | to be assured that all was safe. Fortunately no 

“ ; crocodile could be found, and the panthers were still 
undisturbed. 

R ust “9 wild shrieks cag Poa from the out 

> ont . , side and a rush was made by the populace to the 

for a few minutes and then said: spot, where it was found that one of the reptiles 

‘“‘O mamma, I’m so sorry Ashley said that. I) had frightened a great many people, including 

— ‘ on merchants, with some chestnuts, as are used by 
—_ hoping he d be as good as George Wash | mountebanks. The wildest confusion prevailed 
ington. His mother said she thought he would | when suddenly a gleam of color flashed before our 
be after this. | eyes, and the ringmaster cried wildly, “What's 

ie ‘ e | that?” For a moment nothing could be distin 

But he can’t be now,” he exclaimed mourn- | guished, but then a man’s voice wa. heard shouting 
fully, ‘‘for George Washington never told a lie!” | “Tigers! Alligators! And you can’t remain here 

E | long; rhinoceroses won't be able to pull you out, or 
| elephants either.” 

Uncle Jim had given Daisy a little colored | x wae, a ontden, some, a A. jolly 

He | “rats,” now thoroughly frightened, hurried away, 
doll, so dressed that Daisy could not tell whether and so did all the Siilagere, declaring that nothing 
it was a girl or a boy. She looked at it in great | would induce them to return, even if there were a 


: ‘ .| lot of merry-go-rounds there with flying-horses, 
os ~ mrss mpeg Bes then said : and the great menagerie. To quote an old proverb, 
Never mind. a good girl, boy! 


I’ve had a party ’cause I’m six years old, 





Mamma invited five boys, friends of mine— 
Though Tommy Englefield is almost nine, 

And cook made cakes all full of fruit and spice, 
And lots of other things that make a party nice. 


And so papa, mamma and I—we three 

Had just a lovely, lovely party tea; 

“Too bad!” said every one; but—don’t you tell— 
I think I liked it just about as well! 


Ee | 


“Game isn’t worth the «//umination.””— Munchausen 
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OLD TIN CANS. 


In the suburbs of great cities an industry has 
sprung up, having for its object the utilization of 
old tin cans. In consequence these formerly de- 
spised and useless cans have acquired suflicient 


commercial value to rescue them from back-lot, 


dumping-ground and garbage scows 


Under the present system of street-cleaning, the 
refuse of New York City is loaded on scows from 
wharves located at convenient intervals along the 
river-frout, and then taken to sea and thrown | 
overboard. These wharves have double decks, the | 
upper projecting sufficiently to allow the contents | 
of acart to fall upon the middie of the scow, and 
be distributed by 
vessel on an even keel 

The trimmers select ev erything of value with | 
the greatest care, rags, fat, bone, metal, paper 
stock, ete. 
whart. 


hundred dollars. 

The space between the wharf platforms is often 
closed in with odds and ends, and the interior 
converted into a miserable habitation by the 


trimmers, men and women, who thus herd to- | 
gether, their supplies being drawn from the dump. | 


These dumping wharves are the principal source 
of supply for the old tin can industry, and a wagon- 
load of cans can be bought at such “pices for four 
or five dollars 

The furnace is an old soap-boiler, into which a 
few sticks are thrown; the bowl is then filled 
with cans, and a quart ‘of kerosene poured over 
them and ignited. The heat developed by the oil 
is not great enough to attack the tin, but melts the 
solder, which flows to the bottom of the bowl. 
The solder recovered from a load of cans averages 
forty pounds. After this process the tin-plate 
scrap is soli to make what is called ‘‘acid.” 

Into a large open vat containing waste acid, 
sulphuric or hydrochloric acid, the se vay 4 is thrown 
and allowed to remain until the tin is stripped 
from the iron underneath. More scrap and metallic 
iron is added until the solution is neutral. The 

tin thus dissolved is used as a basis for the prepa. 
ration of stannates or other tin compounds, and by 
dyers. 

‘The iron plate is rolled into balls for melting, 
the ferrous sulphate is purified and sold as com. 
mercial copperas, and the remaining acid is used 
in repetition of the process 


ancsiieennimcnliliecnecinatibisens 
HISTORIC DISH. 


Sometimes parts of the history of interesting 
relics are enveloped in mystery, and the satisfac- 
tion of their proud possessors may depend on this 
mystery to a greater extent than they are aware 
of. An amusing instance of this kind is related 
by an ex-United States minister who is an enthusi- 
astic collector of rare and beautiful china 


This gentleman recently purchased a beautiful 
ee of china, decorated in gold and. colors, 
yearing the monogram “M. W.,” a motto, and 
figures symbolical of the original States of the 
Union. He put it in his cabinet, and often looked 
at it with great satisfaction. 

One day a gentleman who is an expert critic of 
fine china called upon him, a man who is also a 
member of the firm of Brown & Co., a well-known 
house, one department of whose business is a 
crockery manufactory. The ex-ofticial proudly 
displayed his latest prize. 

hat is that?” inquired the visitor 

“Why, that is a plece of the famous Martha 
Washington dinner-set. Itis one of the very few 
pieces now in existence. I bought it at an auction 
sale in Philadelphia.” 

“How much did you pay for it?” asked the 
expert, meanwhile examining it carefull 

“I paid twenty-five dollars for it, ond it was a 
bargain. The agent had an offer of three hundred 
dollars for it immediately after I bought it.” 

“My friend,” said the expert, solemnly, “I am 
sorry for you. That dish was made by Brown & 
Co. in 1876, and we sold it for one dollar and 
forty-seven cents.’ 


* 
+ 





HIGH PRICES. 


A reporter for the Salt Lake Tribune reports a 
conversation with a man who kept a fruit stand in 
Helena in 1868. It was only a small stand in front 
of a store, but the rent of it was thirty dollars a 
month, and he was obliged to pay in advance 
Much of his stock in trade was brought sixteen 
hundred miles by stage. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that fruit was dear in Helena. 


Twenty-five cents would not go far in those days 
ata fruit stall. One man who was courting a young 
lady used to come to my place and buy four apples 
for five dollars, and carry them to his sweetheart. 
| always picked out four of the best ones, wrapped 
them in tissue paper, and put them into a neat 

candy box. After a while he got married, and I 
sold him no more apples. 

The first year’s pineapples sold for seven dollars 
apiece. Oranges were two dollars and a half or 
three dollars each, and the men who are rich in 
Montana to-day did not buy them. 

The first sweet potatoes ever in Montana were 
sent to me, and cost me one dollar and thirty-five 
cents a pound. My first customer for them was a 
Chinese, who bought two pounds at one dollar and 
a half a pound. 

Book-keepers were then paid twelve dollars a 
day. A very ordinary wooden building rented 
for four hundred dollars a month. Newspapers 
sold for fifty cents each, and magazines for a 
dollar and a quarter. 


~ 
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POOR WRITING. 


Mr. Charles Dudley Warner is credited with 
telling a war-time story at his own expense 


He was editor of a daily paper in Hartford, and 
was doing his best to arouse the patriotism of his 
readers. One day a type-setter came in from the 
pa room and planted himself before the 
editor 

“Well, Mr. Warner,” he said, “I have determined 
to enlist.” 

With mingled sensations of pride and respon- 
sibility the editor replied that he was glad to see 
that the man felt the call of duty. 

“Oh, it isn’t that,” answered the compositor, “but 
I'd rather be shot than try to set any more of your 
copy. 


~ 
> 





MR. WILSON has a parrot which he feels sure 
used to belong to one of the best families, because 
it always talks when any one begins to sing. 





~~ 4 trimmers, who keep the | 


being stored on the lower deck of the | 
The silver and jewelry form no small part | 
of the contractor’s profit, and the total value of a | 
scow-load is estimated at an average of two | 


STAMPS 100 all diff.,Mauritius,etc.,l5c. be.wed 2016 
p.c. List free. (..A. Stegmann, 2615 Dickson St., St.Louts. 


| 112 FOREIGN STAMPS.—Senegal, ndosthive | A 





Mexico, etc., Ge. A.£. Ashfield, 846 E. 163d S: 


| STAMPS | 302. Spe, mixed Victoria, Cape 

sof G. H., India, Japan, etc., with 

yee ae sem, only 10c. New 64p Price 
Lis Agents wanted et t 50 per cont. com. 
LT ANDARD STAMP CO., 925 La Salle St., St. 
| Louis, Mo. Old U.S. & Couf. Stamps bought. 


LADY AGENTS sears chees "Snece 








styles made... We and tadterey Nyy than of — other 
+ ecan Send for terms, 
eiare 23 St. Corset Co.,St.Louis, Ma, 








HORTHAND- Sas a.cistss 
” 20-page Circular free. 
A. J. Graham’s Works and School, 744 B’way, N. Y. 
NOW is the time to buy Bicyeles. 
NEW, HIGHEST GRADE 
‘92 Model Pneumatic Safeties. 


Sold direct to riders only. | 
Former list 50. 

A limited stock, 

EAGLE BICYCLE MFG. CO., 

#60 Cash, Makers of Highest Grade Cycles, Torrington, Cte 


AGENTS WANTED ON SALARY 


or commission, to handle the New Patent Chemical 
Ink Erasing Pencii. Agents making $50 per week. 
| MONROE ERASER MFG. CO., X 107, La Crosse, Wis. 

















Cheap Printing. 


83 PRESS prints cards, etc, Cineuiar 
press $8. Small newspaper size $44. Great 
ve peo Ag maker and saver. All easy, print- 
ed rules. Byfine’ ee presses, 

type, paper, cards, ete., to factory. 
Ket éisey & Co., Meriden, Conn. 
Send —— inmp and ad address for free 
sample of NA. Wondeér- 
ful ~~ & for Bezema, Saye velas, 
Hemorrhoids. 
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Bu 
oan "relief and cure for Teohine Piles 
J. MCCLELLAND, SCHENECTADY, NEw YORK. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE 
Peumatic peta Safelies, 


yan, ¢ OUR PRICE. | 
4-in., Baya and Gi Girls’ 950 00...830 00 | 
26-in., Boys’ * and Gi irls’ 65 (0... - 33 08 | 





E. C. MEACHAM ARMS 00. ‘ST Louis, MO 


THORSES & CASSADY COMPANY, 
1-143 Wabash Ave, CHICA 


0. 
Target Rifles $1.5 = Complete English 
Breech Loader, $17 REVOLVERS, | 
BICYCLES, KODAKS. ATHLETIC and | 
SPORTING GOODS. Send 6c. in 


Stamps for Complete Catalogue. 


DIXON’S = 
= American Graphite pecansee 5.x 

PENCILS. _-—_—__-—— 
Are unequalled for smooth, tough leads. If not familiar 
with them, mention THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, and 


send 16 conte for samples worth double the money. 
JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., JERSEY CITY, N. 


MACIC SCISSORS SHARPENER. 
a] Duties scissors sharp- 


ned in 5 seconds. 
Simple. Durable. Perfect. 
LL, | 25 ets. Post-paid. 
A Prize for Agents. 
Exclusive territory. 
Sells as soon as it is shown, 
COLUMBIA MFG. CO., 


Pat'd Dec 13, 1892 64 Thorndike Street, 
Lowell, Mass, 


ELLER YH LEREKLSELELAARBRE 


= HARDY ROSES: 


ay For fell Fionting. Newest Varieties wines Plants. % 
est in America. 100. pp. C ata. Free. 7 
Mt. Hope Nurser! les, ed 


: ELLWANGER & BARRY, “saitentcee 


BARRY’S TRICOPHEROUS 
me HAIR and SKIN. 

















































BANJO, $1. Circular and cata. of in- 
UITAF F REE, A.PARKE,85 Fifth Ave.,Chicago. 


WALL PAPER. 


Send 5 cents postage for 100 sa eaten and “Guide, how 
to Paper and Economy in House coration.” All the 
latest designs at very lowest prices. 


ALFRED 30-32 W. 13th St., New York. 
PEATS, 136-138 W. Madison St., Chicago. 
Send to nearest address. 

22-100 CALIBER 
Safety Cartridge 


RIFLE. 


GUT gol fanahe without notes, 50 cts. 













The Best for the Money. 


Fully warranted. Sent on trial 
under Savers. cones. You make 
no mistake bu one of these Rifles. 
Guachonbace. 


Manufactured by 5 ° 
erkimer, N. ¥. SEND FOR Gatanoaun No. 7 





WALL PAPERS 


On receipt of 5 Cents FR J the largest 
for tected fn we wie mail and best 
selected ine of samples FR RE E! in the U.S., 
h Instructions How to Paper. 
CHAS. ™. . KILLEN, 614 & 616 So. 20th St., Phila. 





REST FOR THE WEARY. 
—s ~~ 





The AIR MATTRESS costs no more and has no equal 


for general use. No aches or pains upon rising. Always | 
Requires no sprius, and | 


pure, clean, and_wholesome. 
very durable. Indispensable in cases of long illness. 
Camp beds and Yacht eee fitted with life cords 
aspecia!ty. Write for Catalogu 


Metropolitan Air Goods Co., 7 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 










The best and mont economical Collars and Cuffs worn. 
Try tpem, You will I hem. 
ok well. Wear well. 


mail for 6 cents. ress, giving size and style wan 
Reversible Collar Co., 24 Exchange Place, Bosto’ 


The Best $1.50 Shoe in the World. 
A dollar saved dollar earned.”” 


isa 
This) Ladies’ Solid French Don- 
—-s Kid Button Boot delivered 
anywherein the U.S.,on receipt of Cash, 
Mon Y Order, or Postal Note, for $1.50. 
Equa sie.ev way the boots sold in all retail 
DEXTER stores for $2.50. 


We — this boot ourselves, therefore we 
he fit, style and wear, and if 
oe oe . not satisfied we will refund 
e bong or send another_pair. 
‘oe _or Common’ Sense, 
dhs C, D, E, & EE, sizes 1 toe 
d half sizes. ” Send your 
ou. 


DEXTER Suor C02 on vs, papi ttiteany 
FRANK MILLER’S 
CROWN DRESSING 


For LADIES’ and 
CHILDREN’S SHOES. 

















An chegant, dressing. Prevents 
baldness, hair, and dandruff. 
Mckes the a r grow thick and soft. 
Cures eruptions aud diseases of the 
skin. Heals cuts, burns, bruises and 
sprains. All druggists or by mail 50 

cts. 44 Stone Street, New York. 


Gives a beautiful Jet Black Gloss, 
Softens and Preserves the Leather. 
Purchaser pays no fancy price for ex- 
pensive boxes and wrappers, and gets 
oun in Quality and Quantity. 


Ask your Dealer for it. 











Hot WATER 


FOR HEATING 
Dwellings, Public Buildings, Etc. 








BY dohneee & ¢ Co 71 John &t., 
HOT WATER CIRCULATION. J.C. F. Trachsel, 246 Arch St, : 
Philadelphia. DOUBLE CROWN. 


The marked superiority of the 
Gurney Heaters which is mani- 
fested in all severe trials, is now 
a matter of history. There isno 
question about their being the 
_ best. For reasons, see our book 


“ How Best to Heat Our Homes.” 


GURNEY. 


HEATERS AND RADIATORS ) Gurney Hot Water Heater Co, 





HEAD OFFICE. 
163 rrantine St., Boston, Mass, 
RANCH OFFICE: 
59 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ili. 


SELLING AGENCIES: 








a 





Best 


on Lope ads shoes 
shoes in quality for 





Shoes when next in need. Sent 
cannot supply you. Send for catalogue ‘with fu 


by mail. W. L. DOUGLAS, Box 551, Brockton, Mass. 


W. L. DOUCLAS 
$3 SHOE 


For 
Centlemen. 


Calf Shoe in the World for the Price. 


W.. L. Douglas’ name and price is stamped on the bottom before they leave 
the factory to protect you against high prices. 


Dealers who make the price 
to suit re charge from $4 to $5 for shoes of the 
ou -00 Shoe. If you wish to get the best 
your money it wilt per oe oe to. examine W. L. Douglas 
»y mail ree, when shoe dealers 

gis. Ta how to order 





To occupy the Most 


Chit 


This is the Greatest Honor ever Awarded in 








Founded 1823. CHICKERING & SONS, 





A 


ESPECIALLY INVITED by the MANAGEMENT of the WORLD’S FAIR 


Prominent Position. 


NG 
ANOS 


nod Manufacturer. Examine 





P 


this Country to a 


these our Latest Productions before Purchasin 


791 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


Sold for 25 cents for a box of Ten collars or Five | 
pairs of cuffs. A om le collar and pair of cuffs ranted, | 


A Hard Times 
Bargain. 


ra Fine Quality Soft, Pliable Kid 
Glove, newest stitching, eight-batton 
tengeh ow prouegs ‘oe Suede, Blacks, 
ites, Tans Pearls, Grays and Browns, 


8° 


PER PAIR. POSTAGE FREE 


3 Pair tor $2.85. Order at once 
if you wish to secure this sd fall 
bargain. Our Catalogue of Fall and 
— Styles ready nowt. 20th. Sent 
| free. visit of inspection to our new 
stores i respectfully solicited by 


MAHLER BROS., Importers 


501 and 503 6th Ave., New York. 











A Clock out of 
order shows it on the 
face. When the hu- 
man machine’ goes 


wrong, the physiogno- 
my tells tales. If you 
do not look well, take 


~ Beecham’s 
(‘g%e) Pills 


a 
(Tasteless) 


25 cents a box. 
36 








Ever Use the old-fashioned 
stove polish? How did you look 


after your hard, dirty work? 


SAA |G Vbétis2, 





The Sediee Stove Polish 
is clean, with NO ODOR or DUST. 
Applied with a Cloth with Little Labor. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 














For Stomach 


Bowel, 
Liver Complaints, and 
Headache, use 


YER'S 
CATHARTIC PILLS 
They are purely 
vegetable, sugar-coated, 
speedily dissolved, 
and easy to take. 
Every dose 


Effective 





Home Comfort 


STEEL FAMILY RANGES 


Made almost wholly of MALLEABLE IRON : 
ROUGHT STEEL, will LAST A 
LIFET IME if properly used. 








Sold ONLY BY OUR TRAVELLING SAL ES: 


MEN FROM OUR OWN WAGONS throughov 
this Country and Canada. 


SALES TO JANUARY 1, 1893, 258,460 
MADE ONLY BY 
WROUGHT IRON RANGE COMPANY, 
St. Louis, Mo. Branch Factory: Tor onto, Ont. 
Founded 1864. Paid up Capital, $1,000,000. 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 
“Home Comfort’? Steel Hot-Air Furnaces. 


See our Exrlnitt, No. 44, Section O, Mun ufactuyes 
Building, “ World's Columbian E.position. 
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NICOLAS POUSSIN. 
Nearly three hundred years before Robert | 
Browning wrote of 
One who never turned his back, but marched 
breast forwarc 
Never doubted clouds would break, 
Held we fall to rise, are baffled to fight better, 
a lad who became one of the greatest painters of 
his century was carrying on just such a brave | 
struggle against misfortunes. At eighteen years | 
of age Nicolas Poussin was trying unsuccessfully | 
to earn a living by his art in Paris. He had had | 
instruction from a teacher in his native village, but 
soon discovered that he had much to learn. He 
could get no work except an occasional job at 
sign-painting. When he was nearly dying from 
starvation he enlisted in the army. Then it was 
discovered that he was so feeble from hardships 
that he was unfit for military service. 


He was so glad to get back his liberty and his | 
precious paint-brushes that he began his search | 
for work with fresh energy. By great persistence | 
he found some occupation, and from the pittance | 
that he earned he saved money for a journey to | 
Rome. When he was al! ready to start on this 
longed-for trip, the purse which held his hard-won 
savings was stolen. 

He had already started for Italy, working on the 
w a. He returned to Paris and went on working 
and economizing. Some pupils of a Jesuit College 
hired him to paint pictures representing certain 
miracles. In olx days Poussin painted six pictures 
which were much admired. An Italian poet | 
invited him to go with him to Rome. He had to 
refuse this opportunity, the one above all others 
which he had wished for, because he had promised | 
to do other work and would not break his word. 

Later he worked his way¥to Italy. In order to 
live there he worked as architect, sculptor and 
painter; and at one time he became so depressed 
that he thought of renouncing his art forever. | 
Then he went on with indomitable courage and 
perseverance, and at last success and fame were | 
won. | 
He was appointed first painter to the king of 
France, and held the office all his life, though he | 
lived many years in Rome. On a visit to Paris, he | 
was received with distinguished honors. His | 
masterpieces were landscapes aiid subjects from 
sacred and profane history and mythology. Ie | 
was very modest in his personal tastes, and never | 
acquired a great fortune. When he finished a 
picture he wrote on the back of it what he con- 
sidered its fair price, and he never would take 
more. 

One evening Cardinal Mancini called upon him. 
The cardinal was filled with admiration at the 
ease with which he worked and talked at the same 
time, and at the brilliant quality of both the work 
and the conversation. It was late when he rose 
to go. Poussin took a lamp and escorted him to 
the door. The cardinal, distressed at putting him 
to so much trouble, said, **Truly, Monsieur Poussin, 
i cannot help pitying you because you have not a 
single valet.” 

“And I,” replied the painter, “cannot help pity- 
ing you because you have so many.” 


+ —____- | 
SWEET DREAM. 


“A golden age of bonbons was the period of the 
Restoration,” says a bright French writer upon 
the history and evolution of candies. Then the 

tue des Lombards, which may be regarded histori- 
cally as the cradle of French confectionery, outdid 
itself in pompous and elaborate sugar decorations. 
The taking of Granada and the siege of Gibraltar | 
were portrayed in sugar, and there was an inter- 
esting representation of an agricultural féte in | 
Pekin where the emperor of China, surrounded 
by his court, was plowing a field all in marsh. | 
mallow paste. 


A rare book of that period gives some curious 
items about the popular candies of the day. The 
author describes a dream in which the New Year 
appeared to him in the guise of a candy man. 

“A tall and aged phantom with rather a silly air 
appeared to me,” he writes, “on a shining caramel 
chariot, drawn by four stucco horses, whose 
harness and teeth were of hardened Narbonne 
honey. He had a long white beard. Around his 
head was a crown of little sugar demons. He 
wore bonbons for ear-rings, and held a vanilla 
chocolate scepter. 
in the distance I saw a barley sugar temple. | 
The ground was of beautiful light-brown sugar. | 
Syrup of bananas spouted from apricot marmalade 
fountains. From two horns of plenty poured 
forth bonbons @ la Marie Therese, pistachio 
candies « la duchesse d’Angouléme, sugar apples 
ala heroine of Bordeaux, sweet tablets a la Louis 
XVIIL., amber horns of peace, prune jelly ships a 
la Jean Bart, and guava jelly a /a Russe. 

“There was a statue of Voltaire, which, in spite 
of his sharpness when alive, was made of fine | 
sugar. Fieron, his rival, appeared in Savoy 
sponge cake. On a burnt almond pedestal stood 
Turenne with a spice bread sword, and a! tne | 
lesser personages were composed of excelent 
sugar paste.” | 


"~ 





ORIGINAL. | 

| 

An old Scotchman who was fond of personal and | 

unauthorized interpretations of the Scriptures, 

Was one (lay expounding a Psalm, and came to the 
expression “ten-stringed instrument.” 


“Noo, my friends,” said he, “din ye ken what 
that means—a ten-stringed instrument? Some 
say it means ae thing and some say anither, but I 
hae aye a notion that it joost means the ten com- 
mandments. But that’s only a thocht o’ my ain.” 

At another time, he considered very sériously 
What the Psalmist might mean by “the noisome 
pestilence.” 3 

“I dinna richtly ken,” said he, “what David 
means by calling it the noisome pestilence; but I’m 
aye thinking it would be because the folk would 
be aye weepin’ and wailin’ over the dead and 
makin’ a great noise.” 


OOOE OOOO OCD 


—————~¢e—___ 
OTHER WAY AROUND. 


A well-to-do business man met an old acquaint- 
ance in his trade who had a decidedly shabby and 
forlorn look. 

“Well, well! If this isn’t Jones!” exclaimed 
the prosperous man. “I haven't seen you on the 
Shoe and Leather Exchange for a long time.” 


Pi. haven’t been there,” answered the shabby 


“Ah, retired from business?” 


“Not ex etly > on th ; ; 
i sew e contrary 288 
retired from me!” 'y, business has 








Books. 
| fails to interest and instruct her readers. 
THE CHILHOWEE BOYS. By SARAH E. Mor- 


“Crown” Piano 


| World’s Fair. 


New Books for Young People. 


FAMOUS VOYAGERS AND EXPLORERS. By 
Mrs. SARAH K. BOLTON, author of the “Famous” 7 ' 
2mo. Illustrated. $1.50. “Mrs. Bolton never This Certificate 


entitles the holder to a 
SHARE 


in the patriotic influences 
of the 


SCHOOL FLAC. 





RISON. A Story of Frontier Life in 1812. Sure to 
interest all boys who like stories of adventure. 
12mo. Illustrated. $1.50. 

MARGARET DAVIS-TUTOR. By ANNA CHAPIN 
Ray, author of “Half-a-Dozen Girls,” “Ha!f-a-Dozen 
Boys,” ete. 12mo. Illustrated. $1.25. Bright, spark- 
ling and entertaining, like all her previous voiumes. 

THE MUSICAL JOURNEY OF DOROTHY 
AND DELIA. By Rev. BRADLEY GILMAN. Fully 
illustrated by F. G. ATWOOD. Oblong, 8vo. Unique 
binding, $1.25. Quaint, witty, original and of special 
interest to Boys and Girls studying music. 

INGLESIDE. By BARBARA YECHTON, author of ‘ 
“Christine’s Inspiration,” “Wee Billy Buttons,” ete. A ride of several days over the hills of one of our 
oe by JESSIE MCDERMOTT. 12mo. Parti- New England States discovered to us but three 
Sloth > 


T. Y. CROWELL & CO., New York and Beston. public schoolhouses without a flagstaff. 


Schools are now opening and the American flag 
AT THE WORLD’S FAIR. is now floating. 
The Has your schoolhouse a flag? If not, let us 
know. We will send you free 100 Flag Certificates. 
With these thousands of schools have been able 
to get a flag. 


PERRY MASON & CO., Boston, Mass. 


CHAUTAUQUA 


LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC 
CIRCLE. 

















has been chosen by 
the official commis- 
sioners for the fol- 
lowing, and _ other, 
state and foreign 
buildings at the 























Minnesota. Texas 
quneourt. in ,; 

ontana Virginia, “he ivi > 2adi » ! 
Robeasks bE ne = na The original home reading course. A 
New Mexico. West Virginia, definite plan appeals to all who are dissatis- 


North Dakota, 

Oklahoma, 

Rhode Island, Sweden, 

South Dakota, Guatemala, &c. j 
The “CROWN” PIANOS have merit and this 

is their reward. Jilustrated Catalogue FREE. 


GEO. P. BENT (Clerk No. 61), Chicago, TIL. - 


Wisconsin, 


New South Wales, || fied with aimless, desultory reading. Are 


you making what you might of life? It is 

never too late to begin. A majority of our 

readers are between 30 and 40. Write to 
John H. Vincent, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Stylish Cloaks 


At Prices Positively 


From Extra Fine 
Materials. 


lower than the most common Cloaks 
are usually sold. 

Through the recent great financial depression we secured thousands of pieces of 
fine Cloaking Materials, at much less than actual cost of production, and are thereby 
enabled to offer high class garments at prices that will astonish the most critical. 
More than sixty thousand cloaks were sold by us through the mails last season, 
because each garment is of superior fit, finish and workmanship and imparts to the 
wearer that degree of style, grace and comfort so hard to obtain. Our unmatchable 
low prices, coupled with the well-known superior style of our garments, make them 
doubly interesting. Write at once for our 


Mailed free on a 


Special Cloak Catalogue jot cara request. 


CHAS. A. STEVENS & BROS., 111 State St., Chicago. 
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By Authority of Congress. | 


U. S. Gov’t 
Baking Powder 
Tests. 


The report of the analyses of Baking Powders, made 
by the U. S. Government (Chemical Division, Ag'l 
Dep't), shows the Royal superior to all other powders, 
and givesits leavening strength and thestrength of each 
of the other cream of tartar powders tested as follows: 
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LEAVENING GAS. 


CHO 


~ 


- am, 
Cubic in. per oz. 


160.6 


151.1 


—a— 
Per cent. 
13.06 
12.58 
The OTHER POWDERS | 11.13 133-6 
TESTED are reported tocon- \ 10.26 123.2 
tain both lime and sulphuric ( 953 - + Il4 
acid, and to be of the follow- ome... ms 


ROYAL, Absolutely Pure, 
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ing strengths respectively, 8.03 96.5 
7.28 87.4 
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These tests, made in the Gov’t Laboratory, by impartial 
and unprejudiced official chemists, furnish the highest 
evidence that the “ Royal” is the best baking powder. 
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ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., 106 WALL ST., NEW-YORK. 
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Latest New York Style 


IN WRAPPERS 
At the Lowest New York Price only 


1 9 Express 

. Paid, 

At Mahler’s Great Mail Shopping 
Emporium where at least 25 per 
cent. is saved on the regular 
This stylish Empire 


ette, with deep cuffs, yoke and 
girdle of Cashmere. 
fashionable French loose front 
and Watteau back. Having 
taken possession of our com 
modious New Building, we 
cordially invite you to inspect it 
when in the city. ‘ashion 
Catalogue latest styles for 
Fall and Winter sent free 
upon request. 


MAHLER BROS., Imporiers, 


501 & 503 6th Ave., New York. 


Here’s a Pretty Girl’s Dress 


AT A 


SPECIAL PRICE, $2,48, 


(Delivered by reqgistered and 
insured mail.) 








Ages 4 to 14 years. 


ALL-WOOL FLANNEL 


Lined Throughout, 
well made, ruffles, neat- 
ly trimmed with feather- 
stitched braid, has puffed 
sleeves with cuffs. 
GOLDEN-BROWN, 

NAVY BLUE, 
CARDINAL. 


92,48. 


(Delivered by registered and 
insured mail.) 


Best Organized Mail 
Order System in America. 
Send names for our Hand- 
somely Illustrated 
Fashion Catalogue, 
now ready. 

MAILED FREE, 


| CHAS. CASPER & CO. 


Union 8Sq., cor. University Place, New York. 


Corticelli 
s e 
C. lo Sil k. use the thread singly; 
for heavier work use 


two vhreads In combination. Filo Silk is very loosely 
twisted, and should arways be bought on spools, which 
keep the silk clean and prevent shop wear and fraying. 
In this way you save time and money, by avoiding 
waste and inconvenience, at 


the same time improving BS ALOSS 

your workmanship, v 
\ —_ y 

on 








These goous are 
adapted to a wide 
range of Art Needle 
work, For light and 
delicate embroidery 
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| Florence Home edlework for 1893 is now 
| 





ready, The subjects are Corticelli Darning, Corticelli 
Drawn-work and Reeling Raw Silk as seen at the 
World's Fair, Crocheted LampShades,Embroidery and 
Pillow Lace are alsodescribed, Send 6 cis., mentioning 

year, and we will mail you the book; 96 pp., 87 illus, 
| NONOTUCK SILK CO., Florence, Mass. 














SYRUP of FICS: 


KNOW LEDGE brings comfort and improve- 


ment, and tends to personal 
enjoyment, when rightly used. The many, who live 
better than others and enjoy life more, with less expen. 
diture, by more promptly adapting the world’s best 
products to the needs of physica! being, will attest the 
value to health of the pure liquid laxative principles 
embraced in the remedy, Syrup of Figs. 
Its excellence is due to its presenting, in the form 
most acceptable and pleasant to the taste, the refresh- 
ing and truly beneficial properties of a perfect laxative, 





e ally cleansing the system, d apeling Colds, 
Headaches and Fevers, and permanently curing Con 
stipation. It has given. satisfaction to millions, and 


met with the approval of the medical profession, 
because it acts on the Kidneys, Liver and Bowels 
without weakening them, and it is perfectly free from 
every objectionable substance. Syrup of Figs is for 
sale by all druggists in 50-cent and $1.00 bottles, 
but it is manufactured by the CALIFORNIA FIG 
SYRUP CO. only, whose name is printed on every 
package, also the name Syrup of Figs; and, being 
well informed, you will not accept any substitute if 


offered. 
PHONOGRAPHS 
FOR SALE. 
Address. 
NORTH AMERICAN PHONOGRAPH CO., 


30 Park Place, 
NEW YORK. 





Masonic Temple Building, 
CHICAGO 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
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The Youth’s Companion is an illustrated weekly 
paper of eight pages, Its subscription price is $1.75 
@ year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the poet. All 
additional pages over eight—which is the number 
given for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
seriber directly to this office. We do not request 
hooate to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 
tions. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
Should be made in a Post-Office Money-Order, Bank 

press Money-Order. HEN 

NONE OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the 

money in a Registered Letter. All postmasters are 

required to register letters whenever requested to 


Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 


Check, or Draft, or an 


silver to us in a letter must do it on their own | 


responsibility. 

Postal Notes are not a safe means of sending money. 
Any one can collect them at any Money-Order Post- 
office, and if lost or stolen the money cannot be 
recovered, as no duplicates are issued. Subscribers 
une send us Postal Notes must do so at their own 
risk. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time your 
subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning pres. paper will not enable us to dis- 
eontinue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution against paying money to strangers 
to renew subscriptions. Renewals of subscriptions 
to The Companion by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this it must be at their own risk. 

We have a few Agents who take new sub- 








scriptions. Of these Agents new subscriptions 
ean be ordered, but no payment of money should be 
made to them until the person who subscribes has 
received the paper for from one totwo months. The 
receiving of the paper for that length of time will 
be a guarantee of the honesty of the Agent—and 
then money can be paid to him. 


Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable | 
| 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 
201 Columbus Avenue. 





For the Companion. 


TRUE PHYSICAL REST. 


There is an old story of an Indian and a “pale 
face,” who, after a long day’s journey, lay down 
in a deserted cabin at nightfall to rest. The Indian, 
wrapping himself in his blanket, stretched himself 
on the floor of the cabin, with his feet to the fire, 
aud was soon asleep. His companion, meantime, 
has espied a feather-bed in another room, and con- 
gratulating himselt on his discovery, jumped in 
and was also soon in a doze. 

With the first rays of the morning light the 
Indian rose refreshed, and ready for the day’s 
task. He went to arouse his comrade, when lo! 


he found him dead from the exhaustion of the 


previous day. 

Luxurious repose is never true physical rest. 

To enjoy that blessing to its fullest extent, free. 
dom from restraint must be allowed every part of 


can this portend?” The other men stared at the 
trees, but could see no motion, and began to laugh 
and jeer at Sosa. 

Presently he sat down again, remarking that the 
trembling had ceased; but for the rest of the 
evening he seemed greatly disturbed in his mind. 
He remarked repeatedly that such a thing had 
never happened to him before. He could feel a 
breath of wind before the leaves felt it, and there 
had been no wind. He feared it was a sign of 
some disaster that was about to overtake the 
party. 

The disaster was not for them. On that evening 
an earthquake destroyed the distant city of Men. 
doza, crushing twelve thousand people to death in 
its fall. That the subterranean wave extended east 








Lea: 
scription of instruments. 
J. H. Bunnell & Co., 7% Cortlandt St., New York. | 


Burnett’s Cocoaine kills dandruff, allays irrita- YOUR BABY 
tion and promotes the growth of the hair. (Ade. should play out-of-doors in warm 
weather. e is too young to play 
alone. Put him in his 


TELECRAPHY. 
rner’s manual of complete instruction, with de- | 
How to put up Telegraph | 
Electric Bells, Batteries, etc. By mail FREE. 


Baby’s Delight 
machine and see him enjoy it. 
bobs up and down by his own effort; 
hecannot fall out or tipover. Better 
than a nurse. In the yard, on the 


$3.50 


es, 








to the Plata and southward into Patagonia was 


afterward known; for in the cities of Rosario and | 


Buenos Ayres clocks stopped, and a slight shock 
was experienced in Carmen on the Rio Negro. 


A DESPERATE ATTACK. 
A remarkable exhibition of “nerve” in shooting 


was given by Colonel Nightingale, a famous sports. | 


man of India. He had got a running shot at a 
tiger from the back of his elephant, hitting him in 
the shoulder. The beast rushed away and made 
for some bushes one hundred and fifty yards off, 
whence a man emerged. 
and struck him down. 

confused heap on the ground. 


Tiger andl man were in a 
At the risk of 


hitting the man, the colonel fired, and heard the | 


ball strike a bone. 


The tiger, with a roar, rolled off the man, and 
|Cut Bread, without breaking. 
the 

Cut 


the jungle, had only been scratched by the tiger’s | 
| claws. 


posnaes into a ravine. The colonel’s conical 
ullet had carried off the lower jaw and fangs of 
the brute. No other shot would have savec 
man, but without a jaw the tiger could not seize 
him. The man, who was deaf and moving about 


The tiger was sought. He was waiting to be 


found, for as soon as he saw the elephant on the | 


sent to any address for #1.00, express paid 
return them and get your money i 


edge of the ravine he charged furiously. A ball 
through his neck rolled him over and down the 
ravine. The elephant was pushed forward, and 
up the slope the furious tiger rushed. A ball in 
the chest killed him. 

He was an enormous animal, menguring four 
feet three inches at the shoulder, and the length 
of the skin was twelve feet eight inches. 


WONDROUS SLY. 
“1 tell yo* w’at, dat boy ob Pompey’s am a sly 


little picayune,” remarked Uncle Cesar, darkly. 


“How’s dat?” inquired the person addressed. 


“It am jess dis a oy continued Uncle Cesar. 
“I see dat boy down in a s’cluded corner ob de 
Souf Meetin’-house hoss-sheds dis mawnin’. He 
was standin’ wid his back to me, but I know his 


way he was stoopin’ down an’ makin’ his jaws go, 
dat he was ’gaged on a watermillion.” 

“Sho, now!” ejaculated the listener. 

“I crope up behin’ him, an’ - my han’, sof’, on 
his shoulder, an’ I ax him, ‘Gib me a taste o’ dat 
watermillion, ’Gustus?’ an’ dat boy turn like he 
was shot, an’—W’at do yo’ pro’nostigate?” 

a it up,” said the listener. 

“Wy, it wa’n’t ’Gustus, true’s yo’s a born 
niggah! 


sure nuff, but ’twa’n’t ’"Gustus. An’ dat’s w’at! 


ob him makin’ a fool ob me, dat a way!” 


ASHAMED. 


The story is told of a well-known New England 
clergyman, that he once exchanged with a brother 





clergyman and was entertained at the house of a 
| parishioner who was even too hospitable. She 


the body. A firm surface is required—one that | insisted upon his eating a large piece of mince-pie 
will tend to keep the body stretched out at full| for dinner, and the minister yielded, against his 


length, that the lungs and heart may feel no sense 
of restriction by compression of the chest- walls, 
and that the blood may have uninterrupted 
course in every direction. 

We should never be guilty of supposing that the 
person whom we saw sitting in a chair, with his 
chin pressing on his sunken chest, was enjoying 
true physical rest, no matter how fast asleep he 
might appear to be. 

The tendency of the body to gravitate toward 
the lowest part of a feather-bed is beyond remedy. 

In this position the whole body is often so curled 
up that no one part is free from constriction. The 
chest-walls are caved in, and the whole bedy 
suffers from the consequent lack of proper oxyge- 
nation of the blood and the restriction which is 
placed upon its geferal circulation. The blood 
moves sluggishly, and as a result the condition of 
“fat and flabby” is superinduced. 

This cohdition is never likely to follow the con. 
stant use of a firm hair mattress, for the blood has 
no chance to get dropsical from too sluggish a cir- 
culation. 

Perfect physical repose, like perfect physical 
activity, is dependent upon a proper equilibrium 
of the bodily functions during slumber. 

The story of the Indian and the white man might 
easily have been founded on fact. 


nee. 
WHY THE LEAVES TREMBLED. 


While Mr. Hudson was in Patagonia he became 
much interested in a scout by the name of Sosa, 
who was famous for the almost preternatural keen- 
ness of his senses. In most other respects he was, 
as Mr. Hudson says, a degenerate being. In par- 
ticular, he -was an inveterate horse-thief—a fact 
which was largely overlooked by the authorities 
on account of the exceeding value of his services 
in times of Indian warfare. 

In 1861 Sosa had found it prudent to disappear 
for a season, and in the company of five or six 
other gauchos—also offenders against the law, 
who had fled to the refuge of the desert—he 
amused himself by hunting ostriches along the 
Rio Colorado. 

On the twelfth of March the hunters were camp. 
ing beside a grove of willows in the valley, and 
about nine o’clock that evening, while they were 


seated about the fire roasting their ostrich meat, | 


Sosa suddenly sprang up and held his hand high 
above his head for some moments. 

“There is not a breath of wind,” he said, “and 
yet the leaves of the trees are trembling. What 


| better judgment. 


The consequence was that he became violently 
ill, and was unable to preach that afternoon. The 
doctor was summoned, and while he was minister- 
ing to his agonized patient, the latter looked up 
= said feebly, but with an inimitable twinkle of 
the eye: 

“Doctor, I’m not afraid to die, but ’m ashamed 
to! 


COULD NOT FORGET. 


Sir William Fraser says that one of the saddest 
sights he ever saw was at Interlaken, where he 
was standing on the hotel steps watching the 
arrival of travellers. 

I noticed that whenever a carriage drove up in 
the evening a large dog trotted out to it, wagging 
his tail and looking at the travellers. For five or 
six days in succession this went on. No one 


seemed to notice the dog, who retired every time 
to his corner. I asked a servant at last what it 
me 


ant. 

“Oh,” said he, “that is a dog that belonged to 
Mr. Dutton, who was killed early in the summer 
on the Jungfrau. He is always waiting for his 
master, and examines every carriage that arrives.” 


HIS DEFINITION. 


“What causes the greatest number of fires in 
dwelling-houses, according to your experience?” 
asked a person of an inquiring turn of mind of an 
insurance adjuster. 


“Friction causes about as many as anything 
else,” replied the insurance adjuster. 

“Friction?” repeated the other. 

“Yes, friction,” returned the insurance adjuster. 
“But perhaps not what you’re accustomed to call 
friction. hat I mean is the result of rubbing a 
thousand -dollar policy on a six-hundred-dollar 
house.” 


TWO REASONS. 


The Inter-Ocean prints what purports to be a 
midnight dialogue between two soldiers who lay 
side by side under their blankets. 


“I say, Tom,” said one, “what brought you into 
| the army?” 

“Oh, well,” said Tom, “I hadn’t any wife, and I 

| loved war, so I enlisted. What brought you here, 

Jack?” 

“Why, vou see, I had a wife, aud I loved peace.” 





Ir foreign visitors to the United States wish to 
| see our standing army, they will do well to look 
into the horse-cars and elevated cars morning and 
evening.—New York Tribune. 





The tiger rushed at him | 
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back jess like I do his face, an’ I suspicioned by de | 





*T was a boy jess de size an’ contumations | 
ob ’Gustus, an’ he had a big slice ob watermillion, | 


mean ’bout his bein’ a sly little picayune. T’ink | 
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For the Companion. 
PATIENCE. 


She was a wee body for fifteen years old, whose 
staid manner and precise way of speaking seemed 
altogether out of keeping with the round, childish 
face. Brought up by her Quaker grandmother, 
she had seen little of other children. 

When the old lady died and Patience came to 
live at her uncle’s, her cousins, great, romping 
boys who kept the whole house in more or less of 
a turmoil, were at first inclined to dislike her. 
Somehow they felt ill at ease in the presence of 
the quiet little stranger in whose eyes they were 
always seeing looks of surprise; but they ended 
by becoming very fond of her. 

Perhaps it was because she did not ‘‘preach”’ at 


them, as they had half-expected she would do, or | 


perhaps she found the road to their hearts by the 
tender and ready way in which she bound up 
their wounded fingers and nursed their sick 
rabbits. At any rate, Patience very soon got 
over the feeling of strangeness which had at first 
made her almost unhappy in her new home, and 
unconsciously slipped into the place which her 


uncle afterward said must have been waiting for | 


her during all the long years before she had 
come. 

One summer afternoon Mrs. Morris and the 
children were assembled in the sitting-room when 
her husband entered with a worried look on his 
usually smiling face. 

“TI am very much annoyed,” he said; “James, 
the second farm-hand, has just had word that his 
mother is ill, and he is going to start this evening 
for Boston. They are in the midst of the haying, 
and it is impossible to get another man at this 
time. Of course I cannot blame the young fellow 


for wanting to go and see his sick mother, but I | 


have a suspicion that he is tired of country hfe, 
and does not intend to return.” 

Mrs. Morris made some reply, but was unable 
to suggest a way out of the difficulty. Just then 
the bell rang for tea, and nothing more was said 
on the subject. 

That night, shortly after the village clock had 
struck the hour of one, Patience awoke suddenly 
from a sound sleep with the feeling that she was 
notalone. Listening for a moment, she discovered 
that her window was being pushed up very slowly 
and quietly. 

Her little room was at the front of the house, 


‘THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
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Patience’s eyes, but he noticed that the soft little 
voice was a trifle unsteady as she said : 

“Thee will find a pitcher of milk and a plate of 
crackers on the mantel-shelf at the opposite side 
of the room. ‘Take them to thy little girl. 
think thee can get down by the lattice way with- 
out spilling the milk. And stop a moment. If 
thee will open the top drawer of the bureau, the2 
will see my purse. ‘lake the dollar which thee 

will find in it. It is my own to do with as I 
| please. Uncle George gave it to me the other 
| day, and I give it to thee gladly." 

“I don’t want to take money from you, little 
one,” the amazed man said. 
“Then take it to thy little girl from me,’’ said 

Patience, as the man followed her directions. 

Just then an idea struck her. 

**Is thee willing to work ?"’ she asked, earnestly. 
“‘Willin’ ?"’ was the answer. ‘I'm tired huntin’ 
for work. I've been in the thread factory up to 


I i 


she didn’t seem to get much of anythin’ on it, so 
when she tried to spread it on the ceilin’ there 
wa’n’t really, as you might say, enough ¢o spread. 
She’s about a head shorter’n the minister's wife, 
an’ ‘twas considerable of a stretch for her to 
reach up anyways,—their ceilin’s are so high- 





; 


| dipped the brush into the pail again. 

| Then she gave it a good souse, an’ h’isted it 
up to the ceilin’, standin’ on tiptoe, an’ down 
come a great splash of whitewash right mto her 
face' It took her so by surprise that she dropped 
the brush, an’ it swung sort of sideways in 
through the livin’-room door an’ slop onto the 
new carpet. 

‘Fanny lost her balance, with the whitewash 
all over her face that way,—she had her eyes 
tight shut for fear "twould get in ‘em,— an’ before 
I could get to her she'd stepped off the chair 
right into the whitewash pail. 


studded,—so she rested a minute before she | 


Melton for two years, but three weeks ago the | “Of course that gave her another start, an’ in | 
hands struck and made me go out with them. spite of my screamin’ to her that she'd ruin 
Then the manager got in another set of men, and | everythin’ in the house if she wa'n't careful, she 


taught by an old teacher. Weak lips 
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I aint had no work since. Bessie and I have 
walked from one place to another, but when a 
man is unfortunate nobody wants to employ him, 
and that’s how I've come to this."’ 

“‘Would thee do farmwork if I should help thee 
to get a place ?”’ asked Patience. 

“You couldn’t do it,”’ returned the man, sadly. 
‘“‘Nobody would take a fellow as had done what 
I’ve done to-night."’ 

“I think I can arrange it,"’ was the answer. 
“Take the milk and crackers to thy little girl, 
and leave the pitcher under the lilac bushes 
where I can find it in the morning. Then do thee 
come here to the door between seven and eight 
o'clock, and inquire for my uncle, Mr. Morris. 
Say to him that thee wants work, and tell him 
truthfully thy story up to this evening. And— 
well, I think thee and I had better not say any- 
thing about this meeting.” 

For an instant he had a suspicion that this 
might be a clever way of handing him over to 
the authorities. The next moment he dismissed 
the idea, and murmuring a few incoherent words 
of thanks, made his way out through the open 
window. 

Mr. Morris came in to dinner the next day 
with a bright, smiling face. 

‘My good luck has not deserted me, after all,”’ 
he said cheerfully, as he seated himself at the 
tabie. ‘This morning, just as I was bemoaning 
the loss of James, a stout, honest-looking fellow 
| appeared on the scene, and asked me for work. 

After hearing his story, I engaged him on the 
spot. He’s got a little girl with him—a pale- 
faced little mortal, who looks as though she 
needed feeding up. William is the man’s name, 
j}and I think he is going to be worth two of 
James.”” 
| Time 


went on until summer deepened into 


and looked out on the roof of the great, broad | autumn, and still William stayed on at the 
piazza. She had never known what fear was, so | Morris place. Before another harvest-time came 


|. stepped out again, quick as ever she could, an’ 
slump, slump, she sogged right into the livin’- 
| room, an’ fell into her best green tufted arm-chair, 
an’ says she, ‘I feel sort of faint.’ 

“Then I knew ‘twas time to take things into 
| my own hands, an’ | spoke up pretty sharp an’ 
told her I hoped she could arrange to put off 

faintin’ for a few minutes anyway. 

“She looked kind of hurt, but she opened her 
|} eyes an’ started to get up again. ‘If you'll sit 
| stell,” says I, ‘an’ tell me where things are, it'll 
| be just as well for the looks of your house.’ So 
| she sat there while I got her some other shoes an’ 
| stockin’s, an’ another dress an’ so on, an’ pulled 

the whitewashed ones off her. ‘Then, when we'd 
| washed her face as well as we could manage, she 
got up, an’ we tried to clear up the mess. 

“That dress won't ever be good for anythin’ 
| much again, an’ I shouldn’t care to appear out 
in the shoes—not where I was liable to be noticed. 
| The spot on the carpet where the brush went 
down, an‘ the places where she tracked in, don’t 

look quite as well as if i¢ hadn’t, an’ she hadn’t, 
| an’ the green chair is some mottled. 

| *I reckon she'll have a piece of work to get 
her hair combed to-night, if I'm any judge of 
whitewash, an’ I know she'll hate to tell the 
minister's wife, an’ I was real sorry for her, but 
| there, I couldn’t any more ’ve helped laughin’ 
about it on my way home than anythin’ at all! 
| I'd kept my tickle in all the time I was helpin’ 
| Clear up, an’ it most killed me!” 


Evizasetu L. Govu.p. 
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HUNGARIAN CONUNDRUMS. 


This curious group of conundrums of the 
Croats, a Hungarian people, is published in the 
Revue des Traditions Populaires. The answer to 
the first three is ‘‘the mill.”’ 

The cuckoo sings in the valley; without him 





instead of screaming out she raised herself on her around he had been promoted to the position of 


elbow and fixed her eyes on the window. 

Presently a cloud ceased to obscure the moon, 
and then she could see that a man was about 
stepping into her room. She remained silent until 
he was within easy hearing distance, and then | 
said in a low voice: ‘‘What does thee wish ?”’ 

The intruder came quickly across to the bed, | 
and laying his hand on her arm said roughly : 

‘*‘Now you screech, and I'll choke you.”’ 

“T am not going to make an outcry,’’ was the 
answer, “but I should like to have a few words 
with thee. This is my uncle’s house, and I am 
sure he has never done thee any harm. Now 
why should thee wish to take from him what is 
lawfully his ?—for 1 suspect from the manner of 
thy entrance that thy intentions are not good.” 

‘“*What are you talkin’ about, and who on earth 
are you?’’ asked the man, who had listened to 
her in considerable surprise, 

“Iam Patience Wilson,’’ was the reply, ‘‘and 
now suppose thee tells me thy name.”’ 

“Not much,’’ returned the other, quickly. | 
“You jest lie down and go to sleep, and don't | 
give me no more of your queer talk.” 

He was about to move toward the door when | 
Patience stopped him. 

‘Let me ask thee something,’’ she said. ‘Is 
thee a regular burglar? Does thee always live by | 
what thee takes from other people ?”” | 

| 





The man hesitated for a moment, and then 
moved back a step. 

‘No, [ aint,”’ he answered, slowly; “this is my 
first time. I've always been straight enough, but | 
it aint no use.” 

‘‘Has thee a wife ?"’ asked the little girl, gently. | 

Her strange visitor took another backward 
Step, and after a moment's silence answered : 

“She died last winter—because I couldn't get | 
what she needed when she was sick. I don’t | 
know whether you're a witch, or a ghost, or 
What. At any rate, I aint never seen nothin: like | 
you before. Most folks would have yelled out, 
but there you sit, as quiet as you please, and talk j 
back at a fellow what’s come in your house at 
night to steal.” 

“Thee has not taken anything yet,” returned 
Patience, “and I am very much in hopes that 
thee will leave this house still an honest man.” 

“I can’t,” was the reply. «I've got a little 
child that’s sleepin’ out yonder in the bushes, and 
she aint ate nothin’ since early this morning. | 
She’s all I’ve got in the world, and I aint a-goin’ 
to let her die.”’ 

He could not see that the tears had come into 


gardener. 
Patience kept his secret well, and somehow 


always had the feeling that little Bessie was her | 
special charge. More than once on their way | 


home from meeting William startled Mrs. 
Simmons—the woman at whose house he and 
Bessie lived—from her meditations on the things 
of the next world by emphatic declarations to the 
effect that “‘there were them on earth to-day who 
were just as good as any of the saints in glory 
what the minister had read about.”’ 

And the good old woman never could under- 
stand to whom these mysterious allusions re- 
ferred. CorneLia RepMonD. 
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For the Companion. 


AN UNSUCCESSFUL EXPERIMENT. 


“It's a good idea to be up an’ comin’ an’ not | 


let folks get too far ahead of you,’ remarked 
Mrs. Parsons to her husband, ‘but on the other 
hand it aint well to be foo servig’rous an’ 
attempt things you aint able to carry out. 

“Now I’ve been spendin’ the afternoon with 
Fanny Jenkins. I didn’t callate to stay more’n 
an hour; I just stepped over to see how the 
middle wheel of that new crochet pattern of hers 
went; but when I got there I found things in 
such a mess that I just had to let everythin’ go, 
an’ stay there to help Fanny out. 

“You know Fanny aint one to let anybody 
get ahead of her if she can help, so when she 
heard that the minister’s new wife had white- 
washed their kitchen an’ made a good job of it, 
Fanny she said she reckoned she could whitewash 
her back entry that had needed it for some time. 

“Well, the minister's wife lent her a pail of 
whitewash, an’ the same brush she’d used, an’ 
Fanny had just got ready to commence operations 
when I went in there this afternoon. 

“She told me what she was goin’ to do, an’ I 


told her not to make company of me, but to go| 


right ahead, so she did. She had on a pretty 
good calico dress, an’ I asked her if she wa’n’'t 
afraid of hurtin’ it, but she said whitewashin’ 
was about the cleanest, tidiest work there was. 
She’d watched the minister's wife, an’ she knew 
just how to do it. 

*‘So she mounted in a chair, an’ began out at 
the end next the south porch, an’ I sat there 
watchin’ her. 

‘“‘Well, the first time she dipped the brush in 


men would have poor living. 

An animal sits on a stone and cries, ‘Alas! I 
| have eaten much and still am empty.” 

When it is hungry it is quiet, but when it is full 
it groans. 

What is it that is always being washed and 
never can be washed? The mill-wheel. 

Who lives upon wind? The owner of a 
windmill. 
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THE REPUTATION of this school for eriginal- 
ity and leadership and as the Standard Institution 
of its kind is gonorall acknowledge 

THE SCHOOL BUILDING 
and purposely constructed, : 

SPECIAL COURSE. Shorthand, Type Writing, 
Composition and Correspondence may ‘be taken as a 
special course. 

SITUATIONS in Business Houses furnished 
its pupils complete the varied inducements to attend 
this school. 

For Prospectus (sent free) address, 

J. W. BLAISDELL, Sec’y, 
608 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


d. 
centrally located 











The old way was 
good, but the 
new way is bet- 
ter; you only 
have to make 
the crust, and 
fill it with 

None-Such 


CONDENSED 


Mince Meat 
then it is ready 
for baking. With 
this convenient 
luxury it is a 
pleasure tomake 
mince pies, as 
well as to eat 


them. 

| Each package makes 
two large pies. 

Pre Ask the grocer for it. 

Merrell-Soule Co. 

Syracuse, N.Y. 




















For Fall Hunting. 


Special Sale for Six Weeks. 








This 


$2.50 Single Barrel Gun. 


$10.00 Side Snap Double Gun. 


| Rubber Butt Plate, 12 Gauge, Walnut Stock, Weight 7 1-2 to 8 Ibs. 


$15.00 Top Snap Double Gun. 





Barrel, Muzzle Loading Shot Gun: 
Reduced in size and weight. 


is a Single 
originally a Springfield Rifle. 
Chambered for shot. A good, strong, serviceable Gun. Weight about 7 lbs. 


$8.50 Champion Top Snap Gun. 


12 Gauge. For durability and finish it will be found in all respects equal to high cost Guns. 


Single Barrel, Breech-Loading, Top Snap, Re- 
bounding Lock, Pistol Grip, 30-inch Twist Barrel, 


Plain Steel Barrels, Side Snap, Pistol Grip, Re- 
bounding Back Action Locks, Snap Fore End, 
A hard, close Shooting Gun 


This is a Superb Gun. Fine Twist Barrels, tored 
for hard, close shooting. Pistol Grip, Rubber But; 


| Plate, Rebounding, Bar Action Locks, Extension Rib, 12 Gauge, 30-inch Barrels, Weight 7 1-2 to 8 1-2 Ibs. 


Any of the above Guns will be sent C. O. D., with privilege of 
examination on receipt of $1.00 to guarantee express charges. 


The Youth’s Companion, 
Solumbus Avenue. 
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PERRY MASON & CO., Boston. 
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Thrifty Housewives 


delight in 
bright silverware, known as 


Sterling Silver Intaid 


PAT’D. DEC.9,1884. 


we 


Pieces of silver are inlaid in the back of the 
bowl and handle, then the article is plated entire. 

No possibility of worn spots at these points. 
Guaranteed in family use for 25 years. 

See that each article is stamped on back of 
handle, 

“E STERLING INLAID HE” 

Not to be confused with sectional plated. goods 

which are stamped ‘*XIV’’ or ‘*XII.”’ 


Send for New Folder. 
Ask your Jeweler for the INLAID Spoons and Forks. 


MADE ONLY BY 
The Holmes & Edwards Silver Co., 
Box 810, Bridgeport, Conn. 














Contract and House Furnishing Dept. 


Private Parties, 


desiring to completely furnish Dwell- 





ings, Halls, Flats, Offices, Stores, Hotels, 
Yachts, etc., etc., at the least possible 
- expense, time and trouble should inquire 
Firms or Corporations into the inducements offered by our 
Contract and House Furnishing Department. At the least possible inconvenience 
to patrons we will gladly furnish Samples, Estimates and full information in the 
equipping of any interior in 


Public Authorities, 











Silver Ware, 
China, 

Wooden Ware, 
Brass Goods, 


Table Linen, 
Blankets, 


Shades, 
Awnings, 
Curtains, 
Upholstery, 


Furniture, 
Carpets, 
Kitchen Needs, Sheets, 
Straw Matting, Pillow Cases, 
Rugs, Domestic Carpetings, Quilts, Cutlery, 
Portieres, Pictures, Tin Ware, Glass Ware, 


Bedsteads and Bedding, Brooms, Toilet Articles, Lamps, &c., &c. 











Wherever desirable we will send our representative. Letters of inquiry 
promptly attended to and circular of information mailed upon application. 


JORDAN, MARSH & CO., Boston, Mass. 





REMEMBER ... 
"SOND AE 6 3 es 
CHRISTMAS TIME. 


Almost Everybody Likes Good Perfumery. 
Therefore a bottle of good perfume makes a present 
acceptable to almost anybody. We have 400 odors of 


perfume from which to select. A larger assortment 
than can be found elsewhere. 


All Very Fragrant. 
All Very Lasting. 
All Warranted Satisfactory. 


We have the Largest Variety of 


TOILET REQUISITES 
AND 
. TOILET LUXURIES 


We sell all Drug Store Goods at Lower Prices 
than they can be bought for elsewhere. 


Woodward's ‘ericent" Pics Drug Store 


100 and 102 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 





Artistic Effects 


IN... 


Wall Papers 


are an important feature in making the 
home pleasant and enjoyable. 


Paper Hangings 


from our carefully selected stock will 
always give perfect satisfaction 
and correct results. 





We carry a complete assortment of Eng- 
lish, French and German makes in addi- 
tion to usual grades. 


TRY US. 


J. W. GERRY, 


47 CORNHILL, BOSTON. 47 





Catalogues. 


We issue each year new and authentic Catalogues in each department, 
carefully revised to date. Our General Catalogue, covering all standard lines, 
for the winter of 1893-4, is now ready. It shows correct styles. 

It is a square octavo volume of 288 pages, with 309 illustrations. It covers 
the whole output for the coming season, and shows all the latest frames, 
coverings, hangings, laces, etc. It is a convenient and reliable guide for correct 
furniture and furnishings. Sent to any address on receipt of five 2-cent stamps 
for postage. 

Our complete list of catalogues and the postage on each volume is as given 
below. Each is sent gratis on receipt of postage, except the last named, for 
which we charge One Dollar : 





Two 2-cent stamps. 
Five 2-cent stamps. 
Two 2-cent stamps. 
Three 2-cent stamps. 
One 2-cent stamp. 
Two 2-cent stamps. 
Two 2-cent stamps. 


Wood Mantel Catalogue, 64 pages 
General Catalogue, 288 pages . P 
Folding Furniture Catalogue, 32 pages 
Rattan Furniture Catalogue, 96 pages 
Piazza and Lawn Furniture Catalogue 
Refrigerator Catalogue, 32 pages 

Office Furniture Catalogue, 48 pages 
Invalid Furniture Catalogue, 32 pages ° . Two 2-cent stamps. 
Students’ Furniture Catalogue, 32 pages ° ‘ Two 2-cent stamps. 


“Suggestions to Those About to Furnish,” with Many Large Plates. Price $1.00. 


Paine’s Furniture Co,, 48 canai st., ease" Boston, 








Savena. 


A Useful PRESENT in Every Package. 
ALSO 


100 PREMIUMS 


| To select from. Send for 
| circular giving full descrip- 


| tion of Premiums. 
H. R. STEVENS, 


THE BEST | 464 Broadway, 
WASHING POWDER | Boston, Mass. 





PREMIUM NO. 78. 


NEW BEDFORD, Mass. 
Ireceived my Premium No. 78. Very much pleased. 
Accept my thanks for same. You will please send me 
Premium No. 71. Mother has used SAVENA a long 
time, and says there is no washing compound equal to 
it. I hope that every one will hear of SAVENA and 
use it, for it is the best. MARY R. TOPHAM. 


Sold by all Grocers. 








T ND PRIVATE SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
SHOR HA 199 Washington St., cor. Court, Boston. 
Individual instruction given; positions secured when 


competent; free: apply now; limited number 
of ptm my Mrs. Cook, principal. Terms Moderate. 





A Locomotive 





Doesn’t have to whistle all the time in order to make its presence known. 


By the same token it isn’t necessary for us to 
wearisomely reiterate the word ‘‘bargains’’; yet 
we have them constant/y — usually in patterns 


which, for various reasons, will not be made 
again, though the wearing guality of the goods 
is in no way below par. Here are a few prices: 





Moquettes 


Brussels (Best Quality) 
Tapestry (Best Quality) 
Extra Super (cciu‘2n, 


75 cts. and 90 cts. 
95 cts. 
60 cts. 
55 cts. 





Intelligent customers, who make careful com- 
parisons, will find that when gwua/ity and style 
are considered our prices are the /owes/ in Boston. 


And what is a carpet worth, pray, which does | as to Prices. 


not possess style and quality? 


. John H. Pray, Sons & Co., and Upholstery, 


658 Washington St., Opp. Boylston St., Boston. 


! 
of some value to a customer. 


Then there is our guarantee —it ought to be 


Do not be misled by sensational advertising 


Carpets 


Send Orders by Mail. 


SHEPARD, NORWELL & COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 


We Are .the Exclusive Boston Agents for the 


ONEITA 


Sanitary Combination Suit, 


Which is the most perfect development of the “reform under- 
wear’ idea that has yet been placed before the public. There 
is sucha PERFECT ADJUSTMENT of this undergarment 
to the outline of the figure that there can be no uncomfort- 
able tension from non-elastic facings or bands, nor pressure or 
Jriction from buttons, and, in consequence, the PERFECTION 
of EASE is secured to the wearer. 

Ladies would do well to examine our line carefully. 

We have a full line of both black and white in Balbriggan, 
Merino and Wool. 


Prices 75 cents to $2.50. 


Postage 15 cents on Each Garment. 





Summer’s Heat 


Brings Sunburn, 
Mosquito Bites, 
Potson Ivy. 





Everybody has been more or less afflicted by some of these troubles 
and can recall the vexation, discomfort and pain they have caused them. 


Century Cream 


Cures them all. 


Contains no poisonous minerals, glycerine or greasy oils. 


Put up expressly for the Toilet Table in Original Triangular Bottles. 
Druggists have it. 50c. and $1.00. Sample Bottle by Mail for 8 Cents in Stamps. 


EASTERN TOILET COMPANY, Portland, Maine. 





Winter’s Cold 


Causes Chilblains, 
Chapped Hands, 
Rough Skin. tg 





things before 
best. Seconp—That she is 
buying it low. If you 
buy Good - Will 

Soap you are 

sure of 





Save Your Money 
By Careful Buying. 


A prudent housewife will be sure of 
purchasing : 
First—That she is getting the 


lutely pure, 

has no superior, 

and is sold at the 

popular price. It is the 

finest Laundry Soap in the world. 
Be Sure You Get It. 


First-class grocers should have it in stock. 


. his 
se The next time you order soap of your grocer INS. TST upon 
bringing you Good-Will Soap, and take no other hind as a substitute. 


GEO. E. MARSH & CO., Mfrs., Lynn, Mass. 








